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LIST UF LESSON CHAPTERS AND SCKIPTURE 

l{EFEJn^:XCES— PAHT I. 

Cliapters marked with ** sliould be omitted if just 40 Lessons 
be desired. Those marked with * sliould be omitted if 26 lessons 
be desired. Or as many Cliapters may be used as are needed for 
a complete School Year. 

*SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER A. Saul Chosen 

King (L Samuel 8: MO; 10:17-27). 
CHAPTER I. Saul Wins and Loses a Kingdom (I. 

Samuel 11:1-13; 15:1-9). 
*SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER B. David Called 

to a Kingdom (L Samuel 16:1-23). 
CHAPTER II. David and Goliath (I. Samuel 17 :l-58) . 
CHAPTER III. David Loved by Jonathan and Hated 

BY Saul (I. Samuel 18:1-10; 19:1-12). 

*SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER C. David and Saul 
IN THE Cave (I. Samuel 21:1-22). 

**SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER D. David Pursues 
THE Amalekites (I. Saiuuel 30:1-26). 

CHAPTER IV. The Death of Saul and Jonathan 
(L Samuel 31: 1 to II. Samuel 1:27). 

CHAPTER V. David Captures Zion and Brings Up 
THE Ark (IL Samuel 5:6-12; 6:12-19). 

*SUPPLEMENTA!RY CHAPTER E. Nathan's Para- 
ble OF THE Ewe Lamb (II. Samuel 12:1-20). 

CHAPTER VI. Absalom the Traitor (II. Samuel 15: 
1-6; 18:6-33). 

^SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER F. Review of Chap- 
ters A. -VI. 

*SUP]M.E:MENTARY (MIAPTER O. David Makes 
Solomon Kin(} (1. Kiuii^s 1:32 to 2:4). 
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CHAPTER VII. Solomon's Wise Choice (I. Kings 

3:4-15; Prov. 8:32-36). 
CHAPTER VIII. Solomon Builds the Temple (T. 

Kings 5:1-12; G: 11-14). 
**STJPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER H. The Temple 

Dedicated (I. Kings 7:51 to 8:11). 
♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER 1. The Visit of 

THE Queen of Sheba (I. Kings 10:1-23). 
CHAPTER IX. Why the Kingdom Was Divided (T. 

Kings 11:4-13, 26-31). 
♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER J. Rehoboam and 

His Rival Jeroboam (I. Kings 12: 1-24). 
CHAPTER X. Elijah and the Famine (T. Kings 

17:1-24). 
CHAPTER XI. The Contest On Mount Carmel (I. 

Kings 18:1-39). 
CHAPTER XTL Elijah at Horeb (I. Kings 10 : 1-21). 
♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER K. Ahab and the 

False Prophets (I. Kings 22:1-18, 26-37). 
CHAPTER XIIL Review of Chapters G.-K. 



LIST OP LESSON CHAPTERS AND SCRIPTURE 

REFERENCES.— PART 11. 

CHAPTER XIV. Elisha Begins His Work (II. Kings 

2:1-22). 
♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER L. Elisha and thit 

Shunammitb (II. Kings 4:8-37). 
CHAPTER XV. Naaman and Gehazi (II. Kings 

5:1-27). 
♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER M. The Great 

Famine in Samaria (II. Kings 7:1-20). 
CHAPTER XVL The Wicked Queen Athaliah (II. 

Kings 11:1-21). 
CHAPTER XVII. The Downfall of the Kingdom 

OF Israel (II. Kings 17: 1-18; 24-29). 
CHAPTER XVIII. Hezekiah Rebels Against Sen- 

acherib (IL Kings 18:13-21, 36 to 19:2; 32-36). 
♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER N. Josiah Walks 

IN David's Ways (IL Kings 22: 1-20; 23: 1-3, 25). 
♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER 0. Jonah Under 

the Gourd (Jonah 3: 1-10; 4: 1-11). 
♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER P. Jehoiakim 

Burns the Prophecy (Jeremiah 36:11-32). 
♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER Q. Jeremiah in 

THE Dungeon (Jeremiah 38:1-13). 

CHAPTER XIX. Jerusalem Taken by Nebuchad- 
nezzar .(II. Chronicles 36:5-21; Lamentations 
1:1-6). 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER R. Review of 
Chapters XIV.-XIX. 

CHAPTER XX. How a Jewish Maiden Became a 
Queen (Esther 2:1-18). 
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*SUPPLEMENTAKY CHAPTER H. Queen E.stiu:u 
AND THE Plot Against the Jews (Esther 3:8, 9; 
4:1-17). 

CHAPTER XXI. Daniel in Captivity (Daniel 1 : 1-21). 

CHAPTER XXII. The Fiery Furnace (Daniel 3 : 1-30) . 

**SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER T. Nebuchad- 
nezzar's Last Days (Daniel 4:4-34). 

CHAPTER XXIII. Belshazzar's Feast (Daniel 5 :l-30) . 

CHAPTER XXIV. Daniel Delivered From the 
Lions' Den (Daniel 6:1-28). 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER U. The Return 
From Exile and Rebuilding of the Temple 
(Ezra 1:1-11; 4:1-5). 

CHAPTER XXV. Nehemiah's Patriotic Visit to 
Jerusalem (Nehemiah 1:1 to 2: 18). 

♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER V. The Rebuild- 
ing OF the Wall (Nehemiah 4: 1-23). 

CHAPTER XXVI. Review of 'Chapters XX.-V. 
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DlKKCrrJONS TO TEACHERS. 



This Second Year of Old Testament Lessons is in- 
tended for scholars of nine to twelve years of age. It is 
planned, as the first year, that the scholars prepare tlic 
Bible lesson at home before it is taught in class. AVith 
young scholars, however, some teachers prefer still to teach 
the lesson in class before it is studied at home. The les- 
sons may be used either way. 

As will be seen, the five formal steps which are the 
basis of so much good teaching are all inchided in these 
lesson plans. Step 1, Preparation, has been expanded 
under the two heads, Point of Contact and Setting. Step 
2, Presentation, is called Lesson Story. Owing to the fact 
that children of this age have less reasoning power than 
cpiick intuition and an inclination to jump at conclusions, 
steps 3 and 4, Abstraction and Generalization, have usu- 
ally been condensed under the head Conclusion; although 
in some cases this work has been done earlier and the 
lesson story used rather to confirm a conclusion already 
jumped at. Step 5, Application or Apperception, has hoon 
called Putting into Action, or for brevity simply Action. 

It is most strongly urged that teachers endeavor to 
make their own Lesson Plans before looking at more than 
the Side Lights suggested here. The Commission will 
gladly suggest books explaining the theory of lesson plan- 
ning, and a lesson planned by the teacher herself, witli the 
needs of her actual scholars in mind, will have elements of 
strength and fitness that no lesson, planned without knowl- 
edge of tlie actual people to be taught, can have. 

AVhere teacliers ])refer to follow a Lesson Plan, or any 
\)i\vi of a Lesson Phin, given here, it is the idea, rather 
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than the actual words, that they should use. The ques- 
tions under Point of Contact are almost useless if read oft* 
to the scholar. Adapt them to the actual, living scholars 
whose interests are to be aroused. In the same way, the 
headings under Lesson Story are only helps for the teacher 
— notes which she may take to class, though preferably 
only mentally. If the lesson has been studied at home by 
the scholars, the teacher should develop the lesson story 
in class by questions. The Conclusion Questions, it need 
hardly be remarked, would be flat if read. 

It is also urged that the teacher take time to hear the 
]\remory AVork individually, and to have at least one 
scholar each Sunday tell some back story connectedly, prob- 
ably the story of the last lesson. 

The lessons of this Second Year, Part I., are, witli a 
few trifling changes, those of the Graded Series of Inter- 
national Lessons for the first five and a half months of the 
third year Junior Course. Schools or classes tliat wisli 
to take the Commission two-year Old Testament Course 
in four half-year terms of twenty lessons each should omit 
all double starred lessons (**). Those that wish to finish 
a half-year book in less than twenty lessons should omit 
also as many single starred lessons (*) as will bring the 
number of lessons down as low as required. Those that 
wish a course for two years of fifty-two lessons each should 
include the last four lessons of tlie first year course witli 
this second A'car work. The entire nnml)er of l(»ssous in 
tlie four half-vear Imoks will be 104. ^I. C. P). 
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TEACHERS' BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 



For the advantage of teachers and pupils, who may have ac- 
cess to books from public or private libraries, or may care to pur- 
chase such, a list of books bearing on the Old Testament is ap- 
pended below. Those marked * are particularly good. 

FOR RESEARCH. 

*A Dictionary of the Bible. Hastings. Scribners. 5 vols. $6.00 
each. The last volume (supplementary) is sold separately. 

*The Scriptures, Hehreiv and Christian. Bartlett & Peters. Put- 
nam. Vols. I. and II. Cloth, $1.50 each. The best for vivid 
description. 

Beginnings of Hebrew History. Prof. Chas. F. Kent. Scribners. 

$2.75. 

History of the Hebreio People. Prof. Chas. Foster Kent. Scrib- 
ners. 4 vols. Cloth, $1.50 each, net. 

History of the Jewish Church. Stanley. Scribners. 

Old Testament History. Rev. George F. Maclear. Macmillan. 
Cloth, $1.10 net. Small edition abridged, 30 cts. net. Old 
and conservative. 

Hours with the Bible. Rev. Cunningham Geikie. Pott. 6 vols. 
$7.50 the set. 

A Syllabus of the Old Testament History. I. W. Price. Revel 1. 

Cloth, $1.50. 
The Land and the Book. Rev. Wm. M. Thompson. Harper. 3 

vols. $7.50 the set. 
An Introduction to the Old Testament. Rev. C. H. Wright. 

Whittaker. Cloth, 75 cts. net. 

Readings on Old Testament History. The C. E. A. Aids to Re- 
ligious Teaching. London. Gorham, Importer. 3 vols. 75 
cts. each. 

Hoto to Teach the Old Testament. Rev. Canon Benham. London. 
Gorham, Importer. Cloth, 35 cts. net. 

Introduction to the Old Testament. S. R. Driver. 
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Early Hebrew Story. Rev. J. P. Peters. Putnam. $1.50. 

Hebrew Life and Thought. Mrs. L. S. Houghton. Un. Ch. Press. 
$1.50. 

*TelUng Bible Stories. L. S. Houghton. Un. Ch. Press. $1.25. 

The Literary Study of the Bible. Prof. R. C. Moulton. Heath. 
$2.00. 

*Men of the Bible Series. Abraham, Moses, David, Solomon, Sam- 
uel, Saul, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Elijah. $1.00 each. 

The Land of Israel. R. L. Stewart. Revell. $1.50. 

*Old Testament History. Fry. Macmillan Importer. 80 cts. Fine. 

Old Testament History. Barnicott. Temple Series. 30 cts. 

Old Testament Characters. A Book on Each. Temple Series. 
30 cts. each. Fine, 

The Patriarchal Age. Brownson. 

History, Prophecy^ and Monuments. McCurdy. 

History of the People of Israel. Cornhill. 

FOR STORY SUGGESTIONS. 

^*The Story of the Bible. Profusely illustrated. Rev. Jesse L. 
Hurlbut. $1.50. A fine book. This is really the best addi- 
tional Teachers' Help. This is a book of 450 pp. with 250 
half-tone pictures and 16 full-page tri-color ones. Every 
story in the Bible is covered. It is the best possible aid. 
If ten copies be ordered at one time, the price will be reduced 
to $1.25 each. If 25 copies, to $1.00 each. 

*Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. Miss Georgia 
L. Chamberlin. $1.00. A fine and scholarly course. 

*Bible Stories of the Old Testament. Prof. Richard Moulton. 
50 cts. 

*The Old Testament Story. Miss Mary W. Brownson. 2 vols. 
75 cts. each. 

*The Early Story of Israel. Mrs. J. S. Thomas. 90 cts. 

*The Work of the Prophets. Miss Rose E. Selfe. 90 cts. 
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Teachers* Notes 

*Old Testament Bible 8tories, Walter L. Sheldon. $1.25. 

*Bible Stories, Illustrated. Boards, 50 cts. 

Mother^s Home Talks. Boards, 50 cts. 

Stories of Ancient People. Emma J. Arnold. 50 cts. 

In the Beginning. ^liss Annie E. Butler. 75 cts. 

^Old Testament Manual. Miss Frederica Beard. 75 cts. 

The Story of Promise. Rev. Clias. A. Bell. 60 cts. 

*Bihle Places. Tristram. $1.50. 

* Bible Manners and Customs. George Mackie. $1.25. 

God^s Lantern-Bearers. R. C. Gillie. Prophets of Israel. $2.00. 
A fine children's Reading Book. 

*^The Story of the Bible. Chas. L. Foster. Jacobs, $1.50. A new- 
edition, similar in size and form to Hurlbut's ''Story of the 
Bible" noted above. Very fine as a lesson help. 
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nirrLKKS Foil EACH LE880X. 



The following pictures and otlier aids will be found 
useful in making the lesson real. It is to be regretted 
that in some eases pictures are not to be found in cheap 
form. 

All of the pictures and books here mentioned may l)e 
obtained from the Sunday School Commission, Inc., 416 
Lafayette Street, New York. 

A number of attractive Pietures^ (Prints and Stereo- 
graphs) have been mapped out for. each lesson in order 
that the teacher may secure good illustrative material. A 
Bible Picture scrap-book thus formed by the teacher or the 
class, will serve admirably to recall details of events only 
outlined here. Should Teachers desire to secure Pictures 
illustrative of the Lesson Topics, either to distribute to the 
scholars or for personal illustration, communication with 
the Sunday School Commission will secure them. 

Special Instruction Chapters on Graded Note Book 
Work and Illustrated Essays will l>e found in A Com phi e 
Handhooh of lieligions Pictures, o])tainable through the 
Commission for 5 cents, postage 3 cents extra. Vols. IT. 
and III. of The Commission BiiUeUn (25 cts. per vol.) 
contain a complete series of articles on Graded ^lanual 
Work (Pictures, Stereographs, ^lap-making, etc), as used 
in progressive Sunday Schools. 

In general it is well to distinguish types of Pictures 
available. The following analysis is given as a guide for 
selection froni catalogues: 

A. Old Masters showing : 

(a) S])irit of devotion, striving through imperfect 
Jiandling of their art. 

• • • 



Teachers' Notes on 

(b) Complete mastery of art. Use of neighbor types 
(as with Tissot). 

(c) Dutch Pictures. Use of types, costumes, portraits, 
and home scenes. 

B. Modern Painters, who give modern rendering of 
Bible Concepts, such as Tissot and others. Modern Ger- 
man, French, English, and American art. Photographs of 
scenes, etc., usually better for illustrating a subject lesson. 

A Complete Handbooh of Religious Pictures, 14,000 list- 
ings. By Kev. W. W. Smith, S. S. Commission. 5 
cents. Postage 3 cents. 

The Brown, Perry, Union Press, and Wilde Pictures 
sell at Ic each, 100 for $1.00. They are indicated by the 
initials B., P., UP., and W. The Miniature Pictures sell 
at ^c each, 50 for 25c. They are E., Bm., and Pm. The 
Cosmos and Card Pictures are 2c each. They are C. and 
Cd. The Thompson Blue Prints (Tba.) are sold only on 
special order and take a week to secure. $1.00 per hun- 
dred. No pictures are returnable. There is not less than 
25c worth of Pictures (of any mixture) sold at one time. 

Note. — Book for Pictures, 144 pages, 9c net. Lasts 
two years. A smaller book of 52 pages 5c net. The New 
York Sunday School Commission, Inc., is the only place 
in the world where all the Pictures of all the firms may be 
secured. They carry in stock constantly about 800,000 Jc 
and Ic Pictures. 

Delivery extra on everything. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER A. 

Saul Rejected as King. {Julius Von Schnorr) W. 474; [Tissot) 
T. 124. * 

CHAPTER I. 

Eli Sendeth Out Samuel. {Tissot) T. 76. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER B. 

Samuel at Ramah. {Tissot) T. 77. 

Jesse Presents His Sons to Samuel. {Tissot) T. 79. 

Samuel Anointing Saul. {Dord) W. 473; {Raphael) W. 403; 
Bm. 506 {Julius Von Schnorr) W. 472. 

David, {Michael Angelo) P. 1255; B. 366; Tba. 93 A; 92A; 
{Donatello) P. 1254B; Tba. 109A. 

David Playing Before Saul. {Schojnn) Bm. 516; W. 477; P. 
1089B; {Tissot) T. 83. 

Triumph of David. {Rosselli) B. 1351. 

CHAPTER II. 

David and Goliath. {Michael Angelo) W. 476; P. 301C; Tba. 
142B; {Dor^) Bm. 461; B. 1948; {Raphael) Tba. 272B; 
{Tissot) T. 82. 

David Seeks the Stone to Slay Goliath. {Unknown) Y. 
C. C. 4. 

CHAPTER III. 

David and Jonathan. {Dorc) Bm. 513; W. 478; {Tissot) T. 
85; {Tissot) T. 123. 

The Escape of David. {Dore) Bm. 514; W. 616. 
Saul Endeavors to Pierce David. {Tissot) T. 84; {Tissot) 
T. 81. 

David Showing Saul that He llAr) Spared His Life. {Dore) 
W. 480. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER C. 

King David. {Unknoicti) W. 468; Bm. 521; {Domenichino) W. 
481; Bin. 520; {Ruhens) Bm. 707. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER D. 
None. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Saul Slain in Battle. {Tissot) T. 122. 

• CHAPTER V. 

Kino David and the Ark of the Covenant. {Unlcnoan) W. 

482; {Raphael) Tba. 273B; Tba. 274B. 
David in the Temple. (Lastman) Bm. 517; W. 485. 
Michal Despises David. {Tissot) T. 86. 
Return of the Ark. {Dore) W. 632. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER E. 

Nathan's Parable Against David. {Payer) W. 483. 
Nathan Reproaches David. {Tissot) T. 87. 

CHAPTER VI. 

David Mourning for Absalom. {Dord) Bm. 518; W. 486; 15. 

1961. 
Jerusalem — The Tower of David. VV. 205. 
Absalom. {Tissot) T. 88. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER F. 

Ut'view of Chapters A.-VI. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER G. 
King Solomon. {Dore) W. 487; {Raphael) Tba. 275B; {Tissot) 
T. 126. 

CHAPTER VIT. 
Judgment of Solomon. {Dord) Bm. 522; B. 1962; W. 628; 
{Raphael) W. 464; Tba. 276B. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
Bui;.DiNG OF the Temple. {Raphael) Tba. 278B. 
Hiram the Founder of the Two Pillars. {Tissot) T. 91. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER H. 
Solomon Dedicates the Temple at Jerusalem. {Tissot) T. 93. 
Solomon's Temple. W. 384. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER I. 
The Queen of Sheba at the Court of Solomon. {Schopin) 

Bm. 523; W. 488; {Riihens) w! 617; {Raphael) Tba. 277B; 

{Tissot) T. 92. 
Presents Civen to King Solomon. {Melville) W. ()19. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
The Evil Doing of King Solomon. {Vlemjlicls) W. 618. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER J. 

Reiioboam Forsakes the Council of the Old Men. W. 055. 

{Buonanoti) Tba. 157B. 
Jeroboam Making Idols to Worship. W. 050; W. 489. 
Asa Destroying Queen Maaciiaii's Idols. W. 057. 

CHAPTER X. 

Elijah Fed by Ravens. (Allison) W. 492. 

Brook Chebitii. W. 609. 

Elijah in the Desert. {Bonis) W. 4J)5. 

Elijah Runs Before the Chariot of Ahab. (Tissot) T. 94. 

CHAPTER XL 
Mount Carmel. W. 510. 
Death of Jezebel. (Dord) W. 491. 
Slaughter of Prophets of Baal. {Dorc) W. 494. 

CHAPTER XIL 

Elijah Fed by an Angel. {Dore) W. 490. 
Jehu and the Young Prophet. {Tissot) T. 1.30. 
Elijah in Cave at Horeb. {Tissot) T. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER K. 

Death of Ahab. {Dord) W. 490. 

Elisha Denouncing the Crime of Ahab. W. 001. 

Jehoshaphat Reading the Law. W. 059. 

Infant Joash Proclaimed Kino. {Unknoirn) W. 499. 

CHAPTER XIII. 
Review of Chapters G.-K. 
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HANI) WOKK AS SELF-EXPRESSION. 

Hand Work, sometimes termed Manual Work, is almost 
essential for proper Self-Expression in connection with 
these Lessons. Its use is treated in brief form in The 
Sunday School Problem Solved (postpaid 25c), more 
fully in Vols. II. and III. of the Commission Bulletin 
(25c per Vol., postpaid) ; and most fully of all in the only 
two brochures specially written for the purpose. Manual 
Work, by the Rev. Milton S. Littlefield ($1, not post- 
paid), and Handwork in the Sunday School, by Miss 
Ida Sexton (75c, not postpaid). We should advise every 
teacher who wishes to accomplish the best results to de- 
velop this phase of teaching quite extensively. 

The Materials of Hand Work may be clay, plasticine, 
putty, sand, paper pulp, wood, cardboard, cloth, water 
paints, crayons, etc., according to tlie object and the re- 
quirements. All such materials may be obtained through 
the N. Y. S. S. Commission. Models are also important, 
such as the Eastern Tent, the Oriental House, the Peasant's 
House, the Well, the Water Jar, the Water Bottle, Yoke, 
Plow, Goad, Cubit Measure, and many others. They are 
cheap. One will readily do for a school, in each subject, and 
others may be constructed by the scholars. (Send for spe- 
cial catalogues of Manual Work Materials and of Models^ 

Suggested Constructions. 

General for any Lesson of Movement, Maps, plain, 
outline, relief; in pulp, sand, plasticine, putty; or drawn 
or painted or filled-in from the 125 Outline Maps gathered 
by the Commission. 

Models. 

It is highly important for this Course that adequate 
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models be secured and displayed to the class, especially of 
Keligious Furniture and Customs. The N. Y. S. S. Com- 
mission has gone to the expense of several thousand dollars 
in order to have certain rare models made or imported. 
The following are essential for this part of the Course: 

David's Sling. 75 cts., for Chapter II. 

Ark of the Covenant. $1.50, for Chapter V. 

Map of Palestine, outline, 2 cts. each, for Chapter VI. 

Map of Palestine, outline, 2 cts. each, for Chapter G. 

Model of Temple, in wood, 183 pieces, $5.25, for Chap- 
ter VIII. 

Outline Map of Divided Kingdom, 2 cts. each, for 
Chapter IX. 

Seven Branch Candle Stick. $1.00. 

Frontlet. 25 cts. 

Wooden Cubit. 25 cts. 

Bible Lamp. 75 cts. 

Eastern Tent. 75 cts. 

Water Bottle. 75 cts. 

Ancient Je]*usalem, plaster-cast. $3.00. 

Synagogue. $3.50. 

KoU of the Law. 50 cts. 

Eastern House. 75 cts. 

Peasant's House. $1.25. 

Wall Picture of Solomon's Temple. 50 cts. 

Picture of Herod's Temple (in colors). $1.25. 

Walls of Jerusalem, with Eastern City Gate. $2.75. 

Yoke, Goad, and Plow. 50 cts. 

Jerusalem Shekel, and Temple Shekel, each 25 cts. 

Jaffa Gate. $1.00. 

Shofar, or Eam's Horn. $4.00. 

Bible Panorama. $1.25. 
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DHTAILS OF MAM'Ali WOlMv ¥011 EACH LESSON. 

CJmpter A. — Coniiiieiice an lllutJtrated Note Book with 
Pictures, Drawings, and Events, covering the Lives of 
Saul, David, and Solomon. This will extend throngli 
Chapter I (eye). 

Chapter I. — Mount Pictures and set down Events in order. 

Chapter B. — ^fake in wood, or plasticine, an Altar ancl an 
Oil Cruse, to depict the scene of David's Anointing". 
The Altar could also he made out of small stones, 
plastered together. 

Chapter II. — Make a Model of David's Sling. 

Chapter Y. — Draw the Walls of Jerusalem, and draw the 
Tower of David. Get Models of the Tower, and Ark 
of the Covenant, from the Sunday School Commission. 

Chapter YI. — Fill in an Outline Map, locating the flight, 
l^ursuit, and battle-"field of Absalom. 

Chapter G. — Fill in an Outline Map, showing the Extent 
of Solomon's Kingdom. 

Chapter YUI. Get the Commission Wooden INfodel of 
Herod's Temple, and use it to explain Solomon's 
Temple. A Model can also be made out of plasticine. 

Chapter IX. — Fill in an Outline Map of the Divided 
Kingdom, using Cra3'ons. 

Chapter X. — Draw a Picture of the Brook Cherith, and 
illustrate Elijah and the Kaven. 

Chapter XT. — IMake a ^Fodel in plasticine, wood, or small 
stones, of the Altar of Elijah, the Hill, and Precipice, 

Chapter XII. — A Picture of ^It. llorel) and Elijah, 
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SUGGESTED STEREOGRAPHS. 



Stereographs are more concrete and real than maps to the 
3^oung child. They can be nsod where maps cannot, because map- 
work cannot be begun well till 10 or 11 years of age. 

The following selected list of Underwood & Underwood's 
Stereoscopic Photographs of the Hol3^ Land have been especially 
jirranged and adapted for use in connection with the lessons in 
this book. 

Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D., has prepared a course of 
lessons, "The Travel Lessons on the Old Testament," based on 
these stereoscopic photographs, the plan of which is for teachers 
to take their entire classes by this means into the atmosphere 
and presence of the very places where Biblical history was enacted, 
and then, while there, and under such favorable conditions, to 
teach the given lessons. 

The handbook by Dr. Forbush, which accompanies the stereo- 
graphs, contains several ingenious key maps, which show at a 
glance just the point in Palestine where the different scenes were 
made, and that also give for each, by means of diverging red lines, 
the exact direction and field of vision. In addition to this, the 
handbook provides adequate descriptions . and methods of treat- 
ment for each scene used. This handbook costs 75 cents, and will 
be a most valuable aid in the use of these stereographs. Refer- 
ences are here made to this book for the benefit of those who mav 

• 

want to use it. 

Important. — In ordering the folloichuf stereographs for these 
Lessons, always mention the title and edition of this hook. 

PART I. 

CHAPTER A.— No. 3131. A Street in Ramah. Description on 
back of Stereograph. 

CHAPTER I.— No Stereograph. 

CHAPTER B.— No. 3119. Barley Harvest near Bethlehem of 
Judea. 
No. 3245. Shepherds in the Field near Bethlehem. Descrip- 
tion in Forbush's Handbook, pages 123-126. 
No. 3087. Plowing in the Valley of Ajalon. 
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('IIAPTKK II.— No. 3084. Lvd<la, the Old Testament Lod, the 
Valley of Elah was here. 

CHAPTER III.— No Stereograph. 

CHAPTER C. No. 3123. Picturesque Palestine, the Wilderness 
of the Scape-goat, Judea. Description, Forbush's Hand- 
book, pages 127-129. 

CHAPTER D.— No Stereograph. 

CHAPTER IV.— No Stereograph. 

CHAPTER v.— No. 3133. Shiloh the Resting Place of the Ark. 
Description on back of Stereograph. 

CHAPTER E.— No. 3097. Jerusalem, the City of the Great King, 
from Mt. of Olives. Description, Forbush's Handbook, 
pages 131-134. 

CHAPTER VI.— No. 3120. Hebron the Home of the Patriarchs. 
No. 3096. View of Brook Kedron, and Mt. of Olives, where 
David Fled. Description, Forbush's Handbook, pages 135- 
137. 
CHAPTER F.— No Stereograph. 
CHAPTER G. and 

CHAPTER VII.— No. 3236. From Mispah North over Gibeon. 
No. 3250. Jerusalem from the Southeast, showing Temple 
Site. Description, Forbush's Handbook, page 138. 

CHAPTER VIII.— and 

CHAPTER H.— No. 3109. The Dome of the Rock, Site of Solo- 
mon's Temple. 
No. 3110.— The Sacred Rock where the Temple Altar Stood, 
Mt. Moriah. 

CHAPTER I.— Use Jerusalem from Chapter VII. 

CHAPTER IX.— and 

CHAPTER J.— No. 3137.— Nablus, Ancient Shechem, with Mt. 
Ebal and Gerizim. Site of Discussion between Jeroboam 
and Rehoboam. Description, Forbush's Handbook, pages 
38-42. 

CHAPTER X.— No. 3130. Gorge of the Brook Cherith, and 
Elijah Convent. 
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No. 3172. Sidon, the Ancient Citadel of the Sea. Descrip- 
tion, Forbush's Handbook, pages 146-148. 
CHAPTER XI.— and 

CHAPTER XII.— No. 3156. Rock of Elijah's Altar on Mt. Car- 
mel. 

No. 3155. River Kishon where Elijah Slew the Prophets. 

No. 3254. Hill of Samaria from the South. 

No. 3253. Looking Northwest from Mt. Ebal toward Sa- 
maria. Description, Forbush*s Handbook, pages 148-153. 
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LIST OF 8LUGESTE1) MEMOIUTEK WORK. 

XoTE. — If this Course on Old Testament Stories Ik? 
used in combination with tlie Catechism and Prayer Book- 
Courses, in Fourth Public School Grade, substitute the 
Memory Work therein assigned for the work given here, 
since it is much more necessary and important. 

PRtlFEBBED MATERIAL. 

(Use Prayer Book Version for all Psalms.) coi.dkx trxts. 

Chapter A* — Collect: Direct us, O I^rd — 

After Communion Service Proverbs 3 : 5 and 6. 

Chapter I.— Revelation 22: 12-15 Proverbs 3: 7. 

Chapter B.— Psalm 23 \cts 13: 22b. 

Chapter II.— Psalm 96: 1-5 Psalm 27 : 1. 

Chapter III.— Psalm 37 : 1-7 Psalm 27 : 2. 

Chapter C— S. Matthew 5 : 44-48 Psalm 27 : 3. 

Chapter D.— S. Luke 6: 36-38, 45 Psalm 27 : 4. 

Chapter IV.— S. Matthew 7: 13-17, 20 Psalm 27: 1-4. 

Chapter V.— Psalm 24: 3-10 Psalm 24: 7, 8. 

Chapter E.— Psalm 41:1,7-11 Psalm 51 : 10. 

Chapter VI.— Psalm 41 : 12-17 f Jalatiaiis 6:7. 

Chapter F. — Review of Chapters A. -VI. 
Chapter G. — Romans 12: 17-21, or Hymn 54, 

vs. 1-4, if lesson falls at Xmas.I. Chronicles 28: Ja. 

Chapter VII.— Proverbs 1: 1, 2: 1-6 Proverbs 9: 10. 

Chapter VIII.— Psalm 96: 9-13 II. Chronicles 2: 4a. 

Chapter H.— Psalm 122: 1, 6-9 • Psalm 96: 8, 9a, mar- 
gin. 

Chapter I.— S. Matthew 6: 26-30 S. Matthew 6:2Sb, 29 

Chapter IX.— Ecclesiastes 12: 1, 6, 7, 13, U.S. Matthew 6: 33. 

Chapter J. — Proverbs 15: 1-5 Proverbs 15: 1. 

Chapter X.— Psalm 46: 1-5 Psalm 46: 1. 

Chapter XL— Psalm 46: 6-11 L Kings 18: 21b. 

Chapter XII.— S. John 4: 22-24 Zfdiariah 4: 6b. 

Chapter K. — Proverbs 12: 18-20, 22 Proverbs 12: 19. 

Chapter XIIL— Review of Chapter G.-K.. . . 
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J.IST OF TADLKS, ClIAKTS, MAPS, ETC. 

Fkoxtispiece. 
Afap of 01(1 Testament Palestine (colored). 

In Appexdix. 

The Books of the Bible. 

The Books of the Old Testament. 

Principal Events in Old Testament History. 

Chronology of the Kings of Israel and Jiidali. 

Chronology of the Kings of Assyria. 

Physical Map of Palestine. 

Outline Map of the Kingdom of Saul. 

Israel at David's Accession. 

Map of the Divided Kingdom. 

Map of Western Asia. 

]\fap of Syria, Assyria, and Bal)y Ionia. 

Afap of Syria and Adjacent Lands. 

Map of Syrian Conquest (Jehoahaz). 

Outline Afap of Palestine for IManual Work. 
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♦SUPPLEMENTARY • CHAPTER A. 

Saul Chosen Kin^ 

(This Chapter may be omitted, if fewer Lessons be desired.) 
Those Chapters marked with ** are of the least im- 
portance; those with * are more important.) 

Teaching Material : — I. Samuel 8 : 1 to 10 : 27. 

Lesson Passage : — I. Samuel 8 : 1-10 ; 10 : 17-27. 

N. B. — In giving out these lessons, instruct the scholars to 
read the entire lesson story at home before answering any of the 
questions in these books. Only so will the scholars learn to read 
the Bible with interest and profit. 

Side Lights. — "The Book of Samuel derives its name 
from the fact that it opens with the story of Samuel's 
birth (Cp. the names Genesis, Exodus, etc., which corre- 
spond to the Jewish custom of naming books with refer- 
ence to their commencement).^' — Cheyne and Black — 
Encyclopaedia Biblica — Samuel (Books). 

"The two books of Samuel, like the two books of Kings, 
formed originally in the Hebrew Canon a single book." 

"The history set forth in these books extends roughly 
over a period of a hundred years, during which Israel 
gradually emerged from the condition of national disinte- 
gration and anarchy, described in the books of Judges, and 
acquired a definite national existence." 

"Their author, after the manner of Hebrew historians, 
has made use of previously existing documents, which, 
though covering the same ground, yet present the materials 
at their disposal in very different forms ... we have 

two narratives which together form the main bulk of the 

« 
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lii-stor}' . . . tlie e<litor or reiiaetor \\a< made but little 
offort to liamionize the varvin«r accounts of the incitleni- 
wliich he relates. . . . Thus we iiud two independent ac- 
counts of the choice of Saul as kinir an<l of liis rejection." 
— Hastings' Bible Dictioxary — Samnel I, and II. 

The earlier version includes I. Samuel 0: 10: l-Kl: 11 : 
1-11, 14, 15. The later version. I. Samuel 8; 10:17-2:. 

Saul was, like the earlier Judir^'S, of whom in one sense 
he may be counted as tlie successor, remarkable for his 
strength and activity (II. Samuel 1: 23), and he was, like 
the Homeric heroes, of gigantic stature, taller by head 
and shoulders than the rest of the people, and of that kind 
of l>eauty denoted by the Hebrew word "good." 

"His father, Kish, was a powerful and wealthy chief, 
though the family to which he l)elonged was of little im- 
portance." — Smithes Bible Dictionary — Saul. 

Samuel visited, in discharge of his duties as ruler, 
the three chief sanctuaries ... on the west of the 
Jordan — Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh (I. Samuel 7:16). 
His own residence was still in his native citv, Ramah or 
Iiamathaim. . . . Here he married, and two sons grew 
up to repeat under his eyes the same perversion of high 
office that he had himself witnessed in his childhood in the 
case of the two sons of Eli. ... In his old age, accord- 
ing to the quasi-hereditary principle already adopted by 
])rc\*K)US judges, he shared his power with them, and they 
(exorcised their functions at the southern frontier in Beer- 
slieba. 

"The misdemeanor of his own sons, in receiving bribes, 
and in extorting exorbitant interest on loans (I. Samuel 

8:3, 1), procipitntod the catastrophe wliich had been long 

» 
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preparing. The people demanded a king." Tliis was a 
sliock to Samuel's mind. The account sliows his rehic- 
tance to receive the new order of things. "For tlie whole 
night he lay fasting and sleepless, in tlie perplexity of 
doubt and difficulty. In the vision of that night, as re- 
corded by the sacred historian, is given the dark side of 
the new institution, on which Samuel dwells on the follow- 
ing day." 

Nevertheless "the future prosperity of the nation is 
declared to depend on their use or misuse of the new con- 
stitution, and Samuel retires with expressions of goodwill 
and hope" (I. Samuel 12: 23, 24). "It is the most signal 
example afforded in the Old Testament of a great chaiac- 
ier reconciling himself to a changed order of things, and 
of the Divine sanction resting on his acquiescence." 
^^Samuel was still Judge. He judged Israel 'all the days 
of his life' (7: 15) and from time to time came across the 
king's path." — Smith's Bible Dictioxauy — Samuel. 

Samuel "acted in accordance with the natural develop- 
ment of national life in directing tlie people in the forma- 
tion of the monarchy." — Coaemissiox Xotes — Hist, of 
0. T. Times— p. 67. 

The government was still considered a theocracy, the 
king taking the place of the judges, not of God. Samuel 
was the last of the "Judges." 

Teacher's Aim. — To incite the scholars to seek God's 
aid in times of weakness or of beginning new lines of work. 

Point of Contact. — Who has learned to do something 
new this ))ast summer? (Encourage scholars to tell, 
es])ocially anything as profitable as learning to swim, or 
to plant some vegetable and make it grow.) How many 
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are beginning some new subject, or at least a new book, in 
school this fall? What? We enjoy new books and new- 
subjects, but what happens later if we begin by doing only 
the easy part of each new lesson? (We soon find the book 
or subject very difficult or unpleasant.) How can we be 
pretty sure always to like a book or subject? (By doing 
careful and thorough work from the beginning.) Who can 
help us to do this, and so always enjoy the book or subject ? 

Lesson Setting, — To-day we have the story of how some 
people began a new way of ruling their country. Of what 
people does the Old Testament give us the history? By 
what other names are they known? (Jews, Hebrews, 
Israelites.) Who was their great law-giver? Out of what 
land did Moses lead them ? How did they happen to be 
in Egypt? (Have class tell the story of Joseph very 
briefly.) To what land did Moses lead the Israelites? 
Who led them while they conquered Canaan? When they 
settled in the land, whom did they consider their King? 
What happened time after time when they did wrong and 
forgot God? Xame some of the judges or leaders God 
gave tliem when they turned to Him. (Deborah and 
Barak, Gideon, Samson, Samuel.) With what aged 
priest (lid Samuel live when a boy? AVhat became of Eli? 

LESSON STOEY. 

I. — The Tsuaelites Feel Unable to Live Without 

AN Earthly Euleu. 

1. Samuel makes liis sons judges. (I. Samuel 8: 1, 2.) 

(If tlie lesson has been studied by the scholars at 
liome before it is taken up in class, as is usually 
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thought best with scliolars ten years okl or over, 
develop the lesson story by questions. Begin some- 
what as follows: When Samuel became old, and 
thought he might die leaving no one to guide or 
^^judge" the Israelites, what did he do ? How many 
sons had he? etc.) 

2. His sons are unworthy. (Verse 3.) 

3. The Israelites ask for a king. (Verses 4, 5.) 

Do you think their experience of trying to live without 
earthly rulers in the time of the Judges made this 
request natural? Note that they go to God's 
prophet on the subject. Their mistake seems rather 
to have been in dictating how they wished God to 
help them than in any desire to depart from God. 

II. — God is with the Israelites Even in Their 

Weakness. 

4. Samuel turns to God. (Verse 6.) 

5. God is willing to grant the request of the Israelites. 

(Verses 7-10.) 

(a) (May omit) God shows the undesirable side of an 

earthly kingdom. (Verses 11-18.) 

(b) (May omit) The people still desire a king. 

(Verses 19-22.) 

III. — The Earthly King Chosen. 

6. The people are called together at Mizpeh. (I. Samuel 

10:17-19.) 

7. Saul is chosen. (Verses 20, 21.) 

IV. — God is With the New Kino. 

8. Saul liesitates. (Verse 22.) 
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9. Saul is fine looking. (Yerjries 23, 24.) 

10. Samuel helps with the new laws. (Verse 25.) 

11. God is with SauFs followers. (Verses 26, 27.) 

Conclusion. — ^AVhat form of government did the Is- 
raelites have when they were first in Canaan? Did this 
seem to succeed? To whom should people go with such 
a trouble or weakness? Did the Israelites take their 
trouble to God? (Yes, practically, for Samuel was God's 
appointed "judge" or prophet. God often answers us 
through such people.) 

For what should they have asked? (For strength and 
guidance.) For what did they ask ? (It is just as though 
we, if we find a book difficult, should ask for another, in- 
stead of asking for help and letting the teacher decide 
whether the book is really too difficult or not.) 

Was God angry at this second weakness, or did lie 
try to reason with the people? (Notice the two weak- 
nesses; first to fail in living with God as their only King; 
second to decide how they wished God to help them.) 
What other incidents or facts do we know which show that 
God loves even the sinner, however much He hates sin? 

When the Israelites decided on the new form of gov- 
ernment, was God still with them? What did God do in 
the matter of the necessary new laws? What did He do 
for the men that went with Saul? Would there have 
been any chance of success without this ? Can we succeed 
either in time of weakness, or in time of starting some- 
thing new, without God's help? AVill He help us if we ask 
Him ? 

Putting into Action. — If with this book the scholars 
l)egin to study the lessons at home before the story is told 
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in class, help the scholars to feel tliat the new method is 
interesting, but that they should make a point to start well 
and with God's help. Teachers should ask : How many read 
this entire lesson in the Bible before trying to answer any 
of the questions in your books? This is very important. 
I want every scholar to do so, and sluxU ask you again next 
Sunday. 

In any case the scholars arc beginning a new book, 
and the teacher may lead ihcni in a prayer for (lod's 



guidance and aid. 



CHAPTER I. 



Saul Winning and Losing a Kingdom 

Teaciiixg Material: — I. Samuel 11:1-13; 15:1-35. 
Lesson Passage: — I. Samuel 11:1-13; 15:1-9. 

Side Lights. — "From I. Samuel 12: 12 it appears tliat 
the invasion by Nahash commenced before Israel's demand 
for a king, and was, indeed, the cause of it. . . . His 
hordes had swanned up the lovely rich valley of the Jabesh, 
laying bare its barley-fields and olive plantations, and 
wasting its villages; and they were now besieging the capi- 
tal of Gilead . . . the ^elders' of Jabesh [having offered 
to surrender, etc.] begged seven days' respite. ... In the 
foolhardiness of his swagger, Xahash consented, well as- 
sured that if Israel were, as he fully believed, incapable of 
a combined movement for the relief of Jabesh, the whole 
land would henceforth be at his mercv." 

"It was night when Saul and the armed multitude 
which followed him broke up from Bezek. ... A few- 
hours more, and thev had reached the vallev of the Jabesh. 
. . . From the rear and from either flank they fell upon 
the unsuspecting Ammonites when most secure — *^in the 
morning watch,' between three and six o'clock." 

"Although all his lifetime Samuel never ceased to judge 
Israel, yet his official woi-k in that cai)acity had now come 
to an end." 

"Israel's oldest and herediiary enemies were the Amale- 
kites. Descended from Esau, . . . they occupied the terri- 
tory to the south and southwest of Palestine. Thev had 
been the first wantoiilv to attack Israel in tlic wilderness 
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(Exodus 17: 8, etc.) . . . fi;om I. Samuel 15: 33 we infer 
that, at the time of which we write, they were not only in 
open hostility against Israel, but behaved with extreme and 
wanton cruelty/' — Edersheim — Bible History, Vol. IV. 

"There is no reason to suppose that Saul spared the 
king for any other reason than that for which he retained 
the spoil — namely, to make a more splendid show at the 
sacrificial thanksgiving (15:21). . . . Josephus . . . ex- 
pressly says that Agag was spared for his stature and beau- 
ty, and such is the genei'al impression left by the descrip- 
tion of the celebration of the victory. Saul rides to the 
southern Carmel in a chariot (70), never mentioned else- 
where, and sets up a monument there.'' — Smith's Bible 
Dictionary — Saul. 

"Verse 12, erroneously rendered . . . 'he set him up 
a place.' The word literally means 'a hand,' and is again 
used for 'monument' in II. Samuel 18 : 18. Phoenician 
monuments have been found with hands on them." 

"It is one of th'e most solemn, even awful thoughts — 
that of divine repentance. . . . God's repentance is not 
like ours, for 'the Strength of Israel will not lie, nor re- 
pent; for He is not a man that He should repent.' Man's 
repentance implies a change of mind, God's a change of cir- 
cumstances and relations." 

"If there had been folly, hypocrisy, and meanness in 
Saul's excuses, there was almost incredible weakness also 
about his attempt to cast tlie blame upon the people. Evi- 
dently Saul's main anxiety was not about his sin, but about 
its consequences . . ." — Edersheim. 

Teacher's Aim. — To introduce the idea of working with 
God or for God's ends, and to show that obedience is as 
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necessary for leaders and tho^e who work with God as for 
children and soldiers. 

Teacher ask how many read tlie entire lesson in the 
Bible before trying to answer any of the questions iu 
scholar's book. Explain the importance of this and ask the 
question Sunday by Sunday until the scholars have formed 
the liabit of so doing. Also notice tlie scholars' answers 
to the questions on the Lesson Story and see if thej seem 
to have done so. 

Pomt of Contact. — How many here have ever helped 
father and mother, or any older j^erson, clear up desk, or 
room, or garden? What did you do to help? Suppose 
you were told to throw away a pile of old letters, but liking 
the stamps or paper of some, you put those back on the 
table; what might be the consequences? Suppose you 
were helping to sort apples/ or potatoes, and did not throw^ 
away all you were told, what might be the consequences? 
(The bad ones you ])ut back might spoil the others.) Then 
is obedience as necessary when helping, or working with, 
an older person as it is in school or when treated merely as 
a child? 

Who is the highest ruler in this country? Suppose a 
man asked for some high position under the president, 
say postmaster-general, would the high position make it 
more or less necessary for the man to know the president's 
wishes and to obey them? How would the postmen know 
what to do if the president said one thing and the post- 
master-general said another? Serious trouble might be 
made by such an official. Yes, even the highest people 
must work with and obe}'^ tlie president, or our land will be 
an unhappy one. 

Lesson Setting. — Who is really the highest liuler of 
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every good laud or people? In the time of the Judges, 
wlioiii did the Jews consider was tlieir king? Did they 
ever have an earthly or human king? What was his name? 
AVho anointed Saul? Had Samuel sons? What kind 'of 
men were they? AVhat kind of a man does Saul, so far, 
seem to be? Was God with him? For what was (iod try- 
ing to iit, or prepare, the Hebrew people? (For tlie com- 
ing of Christ.) So Saul was to God as a child who. is 
allowed to help his parent, or an officer under a national' 
ruler. 

Now God knew that if tribes who would not believe 
in Him but persisted in worshipping other gods were left 
in the land they would soon corrupt the Hebrews and lead 
them to worship other gods. In many cases God did not 
wish the Hebrews even to keep any of the goods of those 
heathen tribes, because it would have a bad influence. We 
shall see to-day how well or how poorly Saul Avorked with 
God. 

LESSON STOKY. 

I. — Saul Becomes the CirA:\rpTox of itis People. 

1. The people of Jabesh are threatened by Xahash the 

Ammonite (I. Samuel 11:1-3). (If this lesson 
was studied at home before it is taught in class, the 
story should be developed by questions. Ask — Who 
came up and camped against the Israelites at Ja- 
besh? Who can tell us where Jabesh is on the 
map? Notice about how much of the land east of 
the Jordan had been taken by the Israelites, etc.) 

2. Saul hears the news and is inspired by God (versos 

4-6). (Notice that it was because God was with 
Saul that Saul con Id do what we are about to de- 
scribe.) 
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''\. Siiul colltrts ail annv. ( Versc^s T-i>. ) 

4. The Ainiiionitt*j? are defeated. ( Ver^ies 10, 11.) 

5. The people want Saul for their king. (Verses 12, 13.) 

II. — Saul's Disobedience and Fall. 

6. God's command to Saul. (I. Samuel 15: 1-3.) 

7. Saul prepares for battle. (Verses 4-6.) 

8. Saul defeats the Amalekites. (Verse 7.) 

9. Saul disobeys God's command. (Verses 8, 9.) 

(a) God's displeasure and Samuel's grief. (Verses 

10, 11.) 

(b) Saul adds falsehood to disol>edience. (Verses 

12-15.) 

(c) Saul rejected as king and God's co-worker. 

(Verses 16-23.) 

Conclusion, — (It is not necessary to point the truth in 
this lesson.) For what was God preparing the Hebrews? 
(For the coming of Christ.) For what is God preparing 
the people in this Sunday school? (To receive Christ and 
live Christian lives.) Can we work with God in this? 
How? 

Putting Into Action, — The carrying out of one or more 
of the ways suggested by the above question. Quiet and 
attention during the closing talk by the superintendent 
may be one way. Keep the scholars conscious of the idea 
that in so doing they are obeying and working with God. 

Take note regarding use of the next lesson. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER B. 



David Called to a Kingdom 

(This Chapter may be omitted, if fewer Lessons be desired.) 
Teaching ALitebial: — L Samuel 16:1-23. 
Lesson Passage: — L Samuel 16:1-23. 

Side Lights. — Bethlehem is less than six miles from 
Jerusalem. "It crowns the summit of a white chalkstone 
ridge or spur which projects eastward from the main range. 
On the north, east, and south, where the ridge stands clear 
of the plateau,' the slopes are naturally abrupt, but have 
been graded somewhat, and made capable of a high state 
of cultivation by a series of broad terraces. These are 
covered with gardens, vineyards, and olive-yards. ... By 
the ridge road to the south, less than a mile from the vil- 
lage, is the place, still marked by a conspicuous tomb, where 
Rachel died and was buried (Genesis 48: T). . . . Below 
the terraced slope directly east of Bethlehem there is an 
open valle}', known as the Fields of Bethlehem, where Boaz 
and his reapers labored, and where Ruth gleaned after 
them among the sheaves. Beyond this strip of corn land, 
in which each inhabitant of the village has his little plot 
of ground, indicated as of old by the stone landmark, lies 
a large tract on the edge of the wilderness. . . . Here, 
and on the slopes of the wilderness below, David kept his 
father's flock.'' — Stewart, The Land of Israel, p. 228. 

David was the great-grandson of Ruth. It "appears 
that David was the youngest son, probably the youngest 
child, of a family of ten. . . . The father looked upon 
the youngest son as hardly one of the family at all, and 
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as a mere atieiulant upon Uie iTst. . . . Jesse, as the 
chief proprietor of tlie place, would preside, with the elders 
of the town" at a sacrificial feast held in Bethlehem. — 
Smith's Bible Dictionary. 

Xotice the comfortable circumstances both of Boaz (se« 
book of Euth) and of Jesse (I. Samuel 17 : 20, 22). 

"It was not intended that the anointing should be fol- 
lowed by immediate ontward consequences. . . . The 
chief present object seems to have been a solenui call to 
David to prepare himself, as having been set apart for some 
great work. . . . The sacrifice past . . . Samuel re- 
turned to Ramah, and David to his humble avocation in his 
father's household.'^ "Humble avocations, retirement, 
thought, and lonel}^ fellowship with God would best de- 
velop his inner life." "We love to connect the plains and 
the shepherds of Bethlehem, who heard angels hymning 
the birth of our dear Lord, with His great ancestor and 
type, and to think how in those very j)lains the shepherd 
king may have watched his flock in the quiet of the starlit 
night, and poured forth in accents of praise what is the 
faith and hope of the Church in all times." — Edersheim. 

" ^An evil spirit from the Lord' was troubling the mind 
of the king. In ancient times people always expressed in 
this way the symptoms and malady of insanity." — Com- 
mission Notes, p. 75. 

Teacher s Aim. — To show that men (or women, boys or 
girls) of God's choice have respect and alfection for those 
who are older and in authority, even if those who are 
older and in authority show defects and weaknesses. 

roini of Contact. — How many here have grandparents, 
or great-aunts or uncles living with you, or where you 
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see them often? Do you spend much time witli them? 
How much and \v]ien? Wliat do you do wlien with thevse 
older people? Sometimes they can tell you stories or give 
you little presents, but can you do anything to help make 
their old lives happy? Tell some of the things we caji do 
for old people. Should we especially love or respect them ? 
Why? Do we know more than they? (We may know a 
few things that were not much known in their time, but 
they know a great many things of which we have never 
even thought.) Are we stronger and brighter than they? 
(We may be now, but they once were strong and bright.) 
With what has God blessed them? With long life? With 
children and grandchildren ? When God has blessed people 
by letting them live long, and especially when He has 
blessed them by putting them in a high position aS parents, 
grandparents, or as rulers or ministers, how do you think 
He wants us to act and feel toward them when they be- 
come weak and old ? 

We shall see to-day how a young man God especially 
loved acted and felt toward an older man who, apparently 
through his own fault, had a peculiar weakness, or malady. 

Lesson Setting. — AVhere was the town of Bethlehem ? 
Whom do you know about who lived there? (See Euth, 
chapters 1, 2, and 4: 21, 22.) 

Who was the first king of the Jews or Israelites? AYluit 
did Saul do for the people which made them want him for 
their king? (Draw out and review the story in I. Samuel 
11:1-13.) Whose Spirit came upon Saul to enable him 
to do this? Did Saul understand or care al)out God's 
work for Israel? What command did God, through Sam- 
uel, give Saul? Why was it desirable to destroy these peo- 
ple and their goods? How far did Saul ol)cy? AVhat sin 
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did lie add to that of disobedience? What was to be the 
l)unishinent ? 

LESSON STOKY. 

I. — Samuel Sent to Anoint a New King. 

1. God's command to mourning Samuel. (I. Samuel 

16:1.) 

2. A difficulty and its solution. (Verses 2, 3.) 

3. Samuel arrives at Bethlehem. (Verses 4, 5.) 

II. — Choosing the New King. 

4. Jesse's oldest son rejected. (Verses 6, 7.) 

5. Six other sons rejected. (Verses 8-10.) 

6. David the shepherd chosen and anointed. (Verses 

1W3.) 

(Notice that David returned to his quiet life as a 
shepherd. So our Lord, after His twelve-y^ar-old 
visit to Jerusalem, returned to His quiet home. The 
event had perhaps the same effect on David's life that 
confirmation should have on ours.) 

III. — SoALE Qualities for Which David Was Chosen. 

7. Saul's malady and a proposed relief. (Verses 14-17.) 

8. David's unusual qualifications. (Verse 18.) 

9. Gifted David leaves out-of-door life to serve an old 

invalid. (Verses 19-2 la.) 
10. David is loving and lovable to one whom many de- 
spise. (Verses 216-23.) 

Conclusion, — Was Samuel a man of God's choice? Did 
he show affection or disdain for Saul when Saul was old 
and even rejected as a king? Why should Samuel have 
cared and mourned for Saul? (Because he had good 
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in liiin, and because lie had been in a position that com- 
manded respect.) 

How do we know that God approved of David ? Would 
being anointed king under such circumstances tend to make 
a boy modest or proud and self -centered ? Wliat* could 
David do that might make him conceited? Which would 
he probably enjoy more, humoring an old invalid or wan- 
dering over the hills with the sheep? Did he attend Saul 
half-heartedly, or with a good will ? What might he learn 
from being with Saul? Did he attend Saul merely for 
what he might learn from being at court, or did he show 
any real affection for the old man whom God had once 
honored ? 

Putting Into Action. — Should follow naturally when 
occasion occurs; but teacher may have scholars report on 
acts of kindness to older people. Sometimes tlie mere 
suggestion of the pleasure that an unasked-for kiss may 
give, helps scholars to show affection. 
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David and Goliath 

Teaching Material: — I. Samuel 17:1-5^. 
Lesson Passage: — I. Samuel 17:1-58. 

Side Lights. — "The compiler lias })rcrierve(l to us a 
double account of David's introduction to Saul, and of his 
flight from court/' — Hastings' Dictionauy of the IUim.e 
— Samuel L and IL 

"How do you account for the fact that neither Saul 
nor Abner, either before or after the battle, recognized 
David? . . . David himself gives not the sliglitest hint, 
either before or after the fight, that he had ever seen the 
king. . . . It is no part of Oriental character to refrain, 
through modesty, from claiming previous acquaintance- 
ship with superiors; and the present instance is so far be- 
yond the bounds of probability that J hesitate to believe 
it while there is any other possible explanaticm ... it 
seems to me much more probable that this incident of 
playing on the harp before the king belongs to some period 
subsequent to the battle with Goliath. 

"If, however, we were shut up to the necessity of ac- 
cepting the narrative as to time just in the order in which 
it is recorded, I have only to remark that we do not know 
how long a period intervened between the return of David 
to his father's house and his appearance before the king on 
the morning of the duel with Goliath. If it were two 
or three years, it is possible that David had, in the mean- 
while, suddenly shot up from boyhood to youth. ... It 
is a fact that lads of this country, particularly of the higher 
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classes, are often very fair, full-faced, and liandsome until 
about fourteen years of. age, but during the next two or 
three years a surprising change takes place. They not only 
spring into full-grown manhood as if by magic, but . . . 
their complexion becomes dark, their features harsh and 
angular." — Thomson, The Land and the Book — South- 
ern Palestine y pp. 229-231. 

''The Valley of Elah.— This has been identified with 
Wadyes Sunt by the recovery of the site of Shocoh . . . 
on its southern border. . . . [Here] it expands into a 
fertile plain one-fourth of a mile in breadth. ... In 
the middle of the valley runs a deep trench, some twenty 
feet wide ... a watercourse worn by the winter tor- 
rents, its bed strewn with smooth, white pe])bles. . . . 
The ridges on either side rise to a height of about 500 
feet and have a steep, uniform slope, so that the ariuies 
ranged along them could see the combat in the valley." — 
Stewart, p. 101. 

Teacher s Aim. — To teach that courage and power arc 
given to those who work with God, and for God's ends. 

Point of Contact. — Is it ever necessary for boys to 
fight? If ever, when? Usually when boys fight, or girls 
are ugly, what is it that they should have fought? (Tem- 
per or evil in themselves.) What will help us to decide 
when we ought to fight? (Taking time to ask ourselves 
whether God would have us fight, or which way would 
most help to make God's kingdom come on earth.) Why 
are friendly romps and strength tests pleasing in God's 
sight? (Because they develop health and strength, and 
often self-control in not going too far or letting them be- 
come serious.) In a serious fight, whether with some per- 
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son, or with some evil siieli as temper in ourselves, what 
thought will give us most courage and strength? (That 
we are fighting for GocVs cause and therefore that God is 
fighting with us.) 

Lesson Setting. — Did Saul fight for God's cause? What 
was the occasion of Saul's first fighting? (To defend the 
i)eoi)lc of Jabesh.) Was this in accordance with Grod's 
wislies? Wliat was the occasion of Saul's next fighting? 
(To destroy the wicked Amalekites, whose influence would 
have prevented the Israelites from becoming fit for Christ 
to be born among them. ) Was that fighting for God's cause ? 
Did Saul on this occasion act as one who cared for God's 
cause ? What did he do which showed that he had not God's 
cause at heart? Who was therefore to be the second king 
of Israel? What was David's native city? What was 
his father's name? Was David the oldest or youngest of 
Jesse's sons? What was his occupation before he was 
anointed? For what did he, at least for a time, leave his 
shepherd life ? 

Now times of war come again. Let us see whether 
either Saul or David will show tlie strength and courage 
that come from fighting intentionally on God's side, or for 
God's cause. 

LESSON STOEY. . 

I. — A Challenge. 

1. The place of encampment. (I. Samuel 17:1-3.) 

2. The Philistine giant Goliath. (Verses 4-7.) 

3. His challenge. (Verses 8-10.) 

4. Saul lacks faith and courage. (Verse 11.) 

II. — David and His Brothers. 

5. Three of Jesse's sons enlist. (Verses 12, 13.) 
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6. David, being young, returns to his sheep. (Verses 

14, 15.) 

7. Jesse's charge to David. (Verses 16-19.) 

8. David goes to his brothers. (Verses 20-22.) 

9. David aroused by seeing Goliath and the fear he 

causes. (Verses 23-25.) 

10. David reproved by his brother. (Verses 20-29.) 

III. — David Before Saul. 

11. David wants to fight Goliath. (Verses 30-32.) 

12. David's reasons for confidence. (Verses 33-37.) 

13. Saul's armour too heavy. (Verses 38, 39.) 

IV. — David Accepts tile Challenge. 

14. David's simple preparations. (Verse 40.) 

15. Goliath disdains David. (Verses 41-44.) 

16. David's assurance that God and he are working to- 

gether. (Verses 45-47.) 

17. David kills Goliath. (Verses 48-51a.) 

V. — The Outcome. 

18. The Philistines routed. (Verses 5 lb- 5 3.) 

19. David again with Saul. (Verges 54-58.) 

Conclusion, — (Is quite unnecessary, but teacher may 
ask) Why was Saul "greatly afraid" when lie heard the 
challenge of Goliath? (He was conscious that God's cause 
and his were not one and the same; therefoi'e he could 
hardly expect God to fight with him. He had no chance 
against the giant unless God did fight with him.) What 
gave David such courage and power? (The fact that he 
was fighting not for himself but for God and God's cause.) 
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When we fight, under wluit circumstances can we know 
that God will tight with us? 

Putting into Action, — ^Fap work. Also overcoming any 
moral evil tliat may show itself in the class, such as a 
tendency to whisper during the prayers. Such moral fight 
should he carefully undertaken and pushed to its victory 
with the definite feeling that it is (lod's caiise, and that 
tlierefore if the scholars are serious in the nuilter tliev can 
Ik" sure of CJocVs aid. 
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David Loved by Jonathan and Hated 

by Saul 

Tkaciiin(j Material: — I. Samuel 18:1 to ID: 22. 

Lesson Passage: — I. Samuel 18:1-10; 19:1-12. 

( If Chapter C is to be omitted, the teacher may include as 
much of that material here as she thinks best.) 

Side Lights. — ^^Gibeah of Benjamin, called also Gibeah 
of Saul, was formerly supposed to be identical with the 
ruins on the top of a conspicuous cone-shaped liill, which 
bears the modern name. Tell el Ful (Hill of Beans). Tliis 
location is not regarded by the survey party as a suitable 
one for a city with the history connected with Gibeali. 
Conder is inclined to identify it Avith Geba, but he also 
recognizes the apparent use of the name to cover a district 
on. the eastern edge of the plateau." — Stewart, p. 160. 

SauFs. home was in Gibeah (I. Samuel 11:4, 15:34), 
and there apparently he held his court. 

"If his younger brother Ishbosheth was 40 at the time 
of SauFs death (II. Samuel 2:8), Jonathan must have 
been at least 30 wlien he is first mentioned ... he was 
a man of great strengtli and activity. . . . The whole 
story implies, without expressing, the deep attachment of 
the fatlier and son.'' — Smith's Biijle Dictionary — Jon- 
athan, 

Jonatlian %ad sad presentiment of tlie fate of his. own 
house. . . . But there is not a tinge of misunderstanding 
of David . . . not a trace of jealousy,' 
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'The daughter of Saul, like Rachel of old (Genesis 
31:19), seems to Ixave had Teraphim — the old AramaBan 
or Chaldean household gods, which were probably associated 
with fertility. For, despite the explicit Divine prohibition 
and the zeal of Samuel against all idolatry, this most an- 
cient form of Jewish superstition appears to have continued 
in Israelitish households. . . . Challenged by her father 
for her deceit, she excused her conduct by another false- 
hood, alleging that she had been obliged by David to do so 
on peril of her life.'' — Edersheim. 

Teacher s Aim, — To increase the desire for self-control, 
since it is a most important characteristic for one who 
serves or works with God. (Note that love for one's ene- 
mies will be taken in the next lesson, therefore omit that 
here unless chapter C is to be taken with this.) 

Point of Contact. — ^What circumstances make a person 
cross or almost angry? (Everything seeming to go wrong; 
intentional teasing from others ; sometimes being very tired, 
having a headache, etc.) What kind of things do people 
sometimes do when cross or provoked? (Teacher be care- 
ful not to suggest wrong acts, but let scholars say just 
enough to be sure that the subject is real to them.) What 
is the nobler way when cross or provoked? Yes, grown 
people usually have learnt such self-control that it takes 
two or three of the above causes together to make them 
noticeably cross. Sometimes a teacher comes to school 
tired, perhaj^s with a headache, perhaps has had some home 
trouble keeping her up most of the night, yet she is not 
cross. Then the scholars -do badly, and perhaps other 
things go wrong. These two or three causes may make her 
do or say something unwise, perhaps a mere slip. Theu 
some scholar becomes ugly and at last the teacher may be- 
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* 

come cross, practically from physical and mental or nerv- 
ous exhaustion. Does the scholar even know most of the 
causes? (No.) Is a scholar excusable for becoming cross, 
or in any other way showing loss of self-control under 
such circumstances? 

How many here have read Indian stories ? What is the 
Indian's pride even imder physical suffering? (To keep 
complete self-control and show no signs of suffering.) Let 
us see how much of this self-control David had. 

Lesson Setting. — How many brothers had David? 
(Seven.) How many of these went to the war against the 
Philistines ? Who sent David to the place of encampment ? 
What was the father's name? What Philistine did David 
see, and what did the Philistine do? What did this make 
David want to do? Whom did this make angry with 
David? Did this unjust anger of his older brother make 
David angry in return ? What did David answer ? When 
Goliath came out to meet David and cursed and spoke in- 
sultingly to David, did it make David angry? If he had 
been in a state of anger could he have used his sling so 
accurately? (Probably not.) 

(Teacher may read, and if time allows tell the story of 
I. Samuel 14.) 

LESSON STORY. 

I. — The Cause of Saul's Anger. 

1. Saul's son Jonathan loves and honors David. (I Sam- 

uel 18: 1-4.) 

2, The women praise David more highly than Saul. 

(Verses 5-9.) 
(Make Saul's hatred appear more a matter of insanity 
than of mere envy.) 
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H. — S.\l'l\s An(jku AM) David's Self-Contijol.. 

'6, SaiiTs olfort to kill J)avi(l. (Verses 10, 11a.) 

(llelih seholurs to feel the natural excitement of 
David's [)ositioii.) 

4. David's calm action, (^'erse 116.) 

5. A new plan to have David killed. (Verses 12-14.) 
(Xote that Saul's fear of David was undoubtedly in- 
creased bv the thought that David might take the 
excuse to kill him.) 

(). David still behaves wisely, (^'erses 15, IG.) 

III. — JOXATUAX BhINCJS SaUL AND DaVID ToCJETliEK 

Again. 

7. Jonathan pleads for David. ( [. Samuel 19: 1-5.) 

8. Saul and David at peace for a time. (Verses (j, 7.) 

IV. — Final SErAUATiox. 

d. Saul's anger again aroused. (Verses 8-10.) 
10. David forced to escape from Saul's court. (Wmscs 
11, 12.) 
(Xotice that ^'David's house*' means his house at 
Saul's court, not his father's house.) 

Conclusion. — How many here know a boy or girl who, 
if sti*uck at by an angry person, would have such self- 
control as David had and not strike back? How manv 
know a boy or girl who, if struck at actually or by words, 
would not even say anything ugly back? Of course there 
are times when it seems right to fight. Did David ever 
tight? When and whom? If we let ourselves become ex- 
cited and angry are we in a condition to judge wliether it 
is really a time we should fight or not? 

Should we ever show auger or fight, by cross word 
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or act, with older people? Wliy not? Yes, because we 
should respect age and position. We shall soon see how 
far David carried this respect. Any other reason? Yes, 
because we can not know or judge how much older people 
may have had to break down their nervous strengtli. 
Was Saul at this stage in a responsible condition? 

Putting Into Action. — Teacher must remind scholars 
of this incident when she sees unpleasantnesses arise. Tf 
any scholar has sliown such self-control, or if scholars have 
noticed any such person, class may give three cheers for 
that person and so quicken their admiration for such self- 
control. 
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♦SUPPLEMENTAKY CHAPTER C. 

David and Saul in the Cave 

Teaching Material : — I. Samuel 24 : 1-22. 

Lesson Passage : — I. Samuel 24 : 1-22. 

Side Lights. — "To the king of Moab, whose protection 
he [David] could invoke in virtue of their descent from 
Ruth the Moabitess, he commended his father and mother, 
with the expressive remark, till he should know what 
Elohim would do unto him.^' 

"En-gedi, ^the fountain of the goat,^ . . . leaping 
down a considerable height in a thin cascade, converts that 
desert into the most lovely oasis. . . . Bounded by two 
perennial streams, between which the En-gedi itself makes 
its way, it must of old have been a little paradise; the 
plain [or rather slope, about one mile and a half from 
north to south] covered with palm-trees, the slopes up the 
mountains with the choicest vineyards of Judea, scented 
with camphire (Song of Solomon, 1: 14). But all above 
was Vilderness,^ bare round limestone hills rising from two 
hundred to four hundred feet, burrowed by numberless 
caves, to which the entrance is sometimes almost inacces- 
sible. These were ^the rocks of the wild goats,' and here 
was the cave — perhaps that of Wady Charitun, which is 
said to have once given shelter to no less than thirty thou- 
sand men — where David sought safety from the pursuit of 
the king of Israel. 

"Wild, weird scenery this, and it reads like a weird 
story, when the king of Israel enters alone one of those 
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cavei'ns, the very eave in the farthest recesses of which 
David and his men were hiding." — Edersiieim. 

In Palestine the distinctness of remote objects is re- 
markable. "The transmission of sound in the clear, elastic 
air of these lands is also remarkable. . . . Proclamations 
are made to a whole village from the roof of the sheikh's 
house . . . and peasants converse on opposite sides of a 
wide valley. . . . Saul recognizes the voice of David on 
the distant height (I. Samuel 26:13, 17)."— Maokie, 
Bible Manners and Customs, pp. 15, 16. 

Teacher's Aim, — To incite or increase the desire to fol- 
low the law of loving one's enemies. 

Point of Contact, — Did you ever know a person who 
could keep his (or her) self-control at the time when some 
one was doing or saying something mean, but who later, 
if a good opportunity to "pay back" presented itself, would 
quickly take it? What do you mean by "paying back"? 
Is it a good or a bad thing to do? Do you think that 
David, who acted wisely when Saul was angry, would take 
a good opportunity to "pay back" if the opportunity pre- 
sented itself ? Let us see. 

Lesson Setting, — ^What first brought David to SauPs 
court? Was he careless or faithful in playing to the in- 
valid Saul? Did Saul at first like David? How did 
David feel toward Saul? (I. Samuel 16:21.) What 
made Saul change from liking David? What did Saul 
try to do to David? With what kind of weapon? Did 
David become angry at this injustice and violence ? What 
might David have expected to gain if he had taken the 
excuse to kill Saul? (The throne.) What did David do 
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when Saul tried to kill liim? ilow did Saul next trv to 
get rid of David? With what success ? Who tried to 
make peace again between Saul and David? ]Iow long did 
Saul's new friendliness toward David last? What did ho 
again do? Did David keep calm this time? Where did 
he go? What did Saul then try to do? How did David 
escape ? 

Now David was not only turned out of his house at 
court, but Saul pursued liim so that he could not even stay 
in his parents' house. David took his parents to a safer 
place and then fled. Meantime about 400 men gathered 
about David, and Saul had to stop pursuing David for a 
short time to fight the Philistines. 

LESSOX STORY. 

I. — David's Opportunity for Vkxijeaxoh. 

1. Saul again seeks David. (I. Samuel 24: 1, 2.) 

2. Saul in David's power. (A'^erses 3, 4a.) 

3. David makes sure of his power. (Verse 4b.) 

II.^David Refuses Yexgeance. 

4. David's reverence for Saul's position. (Verses 5, G.) 

5. David will not even alloAV others to "pay back'^ his 

wrong. (Verse 7.) 

III. — The Result. 

C}. David respectfully shows Saul his forbearance. 
(Verses 8-11.) 

7. David Treasons further with Saul. (Verses 12-15.) 

8. Said's remorse. (Averse 16.) 

0. Saul's answer to David. (Verses lT-20.) 
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10. The outcome. (Verses 21, 22.) 

Conclusion, — For what things miglit David have 
wanted to ^^pay back"? (At least two attempts on his 
life, Avhen he was doing liis best to serve Saul ; driving him 
from his home; and now j^^^i'si^ing him for Ins life.) 
What would he probably have gained liad he killed Saul ? 
What did his followers apparently want? (To kill Saul 
for him.) 

Did David refrain merely from a sense of right, or did 
he show any real feeling toward Saul? ^lany years later 
Christ told people to love their enemies. (Teacher may 
have scholars recite St. ^latthew 5 : 44-48, especially if 
they are expected to learn the preferred memory work.) 
Do you think that David showed himself equal to this New 
Testament teaching of our Saviour? Is returning good 
for evil more likely to win or to repel our enemies? llow 
was it with Saul? 

Putting into Action. — Map work. If teacher knows of 
any trouble between a scholar and any other pei'son, or 
between two scholars, she should help such sc^holar, or 
scholars, to cslxtj out the teaching of this lesson. 

Take note regarding the use of the next chapter. 
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••SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER D. 

David Chasing the Amalekites 

(This Chapter may be omitted, if fewer Lessons be desired.) 

Teaching Material:— I. Samuel 28: 1, 2; 29: 1; 30:31. 
Lesson Passage : — I. Samuel 30 : 1-26. 

Side Lights. — "Wearied with his wandering life, he 
[David] at last crosses the Philistine frontier ... his 
600 men now growing into an organized force, with their 
wives and their families around them (27:3-4). After 
the manner of Eastern potentates, Achish gave him, for 
his support, a city — Ziklag on the frontier of Philistia. 
. . . Possibly during this stay he may have acquired the 
knowledge of military organization, in which the Philis- 
tines surpassed the Israelites, and in which he surpassed 
all the preceding rulers of Israel. 

"He deceived Achish into confidence by attacking the 
old nomadic inhabitants of the desert frontier, and repre- 
senting the plunder to be of portions of the southern 
tribes or the nomadic allied tribes of Isra^el. But this 
confidence was not shared by the Philistine nobles; and 
accordingly David was sent back by Achish from the last 
victorious campaign against Saul. In this manner David 
escaped the diflSculty of being present at the battle of 
Gilboa, but found that during his absence the Bedouin 
Amalekites, whom he had plundered during the previous 
year, had made a descent upon Ziklag." — Smith's Bible 
Dictionary — David. 

Note that the Amalekites ^^ad been condemned to total 
destruction for their enormous wickedness. . . . David, 
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therefore, felt that he had a divine warrant for attacking 
and exterminating them. . . . Falling suddenly iq^n 
them [in the night] while they were eating and drinking 
and dancing, because of the great spoil they had taken, the 
victory was complete. ... By this victory the exter- 
minating malediction pronounced against this people by 
Jehovah Himself, after the battle of Rephidim, some five 
hundred years before, received its final accomplishment. 
The Amalekites never again appear in history as a distinct 
tribe.'' — Thomson, pp. 232 and 234. 

Teacher's Aim. — To help scholars to want to share their 
good things, and especially to want to give to, and fight 
for, the weak, rather than be served by others. 

Point of Contact. — Did you ever go nutting or berry- 
ing (teacher take what is done in the neighborhood) with 
a party? Suppose some of the party were much weaker 
or younger than you, what would you do? (Little sister 
might be too young to gather any good nuts or berries.) 
How would you divide the nuts or berries when all were 
gathered ? 

Lesson Setting. — When David was fleeing from Saul, 
was he alone? (At first, but soon others joined him.) 
David was the captain of these men. What would he not 
let them do to Saul when Saul came into the cave where 
they were? Why would David not let the men kill Saul? 
What did David do to Saul when he was in the cave? 
What did David do when Saul left the cave? What was 
the effect of this upon Saul? 

But you know Saul was not in a responsible condition. 
Did David know this ? Did David return to court ? No, 
and Saul was soon again trying to find and kill David. 
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Now David did what nmny tliiiik an unwise thing. To 
tr}' to get away from Saul lie went among the Philistines. 
A number of inei<lents hapj>ened while David was there 
which we have not time to tell. Finally, by request or 
order of the king where he was, he left the women and 
children which he had taken there for safety in Ziklag, 
and went with all the men to follow the king of the 
Philistines to war. Xaturally David would not want to 
do this, as it meant fighting against his own people. How- 
ever, he was soon let to return, and to-day we have the 
stor}^ of what he saw and did on his return to Ziklag. 

LESSON STORY. 
I. — Wir.vT Had Happened ix David's Ausence. 

1. What had happened to Ziklag? (I. Samuel 30: 1.) 

2. What had happened to the women and children? 

(Verses 2, 3.) 

IT. — David DETEinuxES to Piksie the Ixvadeks. 

3. The grief of David and his men. (Verses 4-6.) 

4. David, assured hv (Jod, determines to pursue. (Verses 

7, 8.) 

5. Two hundred are too weak for the pursuit. (Verses 

9, 10.) 

Iir. — The PuKsnr, axd the Recoveuv of the Si'oil. 

n. An Egyptian guide is found. (Verses 11-15.) 

7. The attack upon the feasting Amalekites. (Verses 

Ifi, 17.) 

8. 1'he spoil recovered and more spoil taken. (Verses 

18-,?0.) 
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IV. — Equal Division of the Spoil Among tiik . 

Strong and the Weak. 

9. The wisli of selfish men. (Verses 21, 22.) 

10. David's decision and law. (Verses 23-25.) 

11. David also sends a present from the si)oil. (Vert^e 

26.) 

(Teacher may also tell the followin*^, showing David's 

consideration for otiiers. The incident api)arenily 

took place before that of En-gedi in Chapter C*.) 

(a) A need carelessly expressed. (I. Chronicles 

11:15-17.) 
(&) David sorry for having put others in danger to 
supply his wants. (Verses 18, 19.) 

Conclusion. — As captain, or really king, might not 
David have kept all the new spoil for himself? Wliich 
people are really happier, those who find excuses to keep 
most for themselves, or those who easily find reasons to 
share with, or give to, others? How does Clirist say to 
give? (St. Luke 6:38.) If we all did so, would the 
world ]ye more or less happy than it is now? 

Putting into Action. — ^lap work. Also, if this is just 
before Thanksgiving time, as it is intended to ])e, Imvc 
scholars give something to make others who are less strong 
or fortunate than themselves happy on tluit day. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The Death of Saul and Jonathan 

Teaching Material: — I. Samuel 31:1 to II. Samuel 
1:27. 

Lesson Passage: — I. Samuel 31: 1 to II. Samuel 1: 27. 

(If Chapter D was omitted, the teacher may include 

some of that material here.) 

Side Lights, — ^TDavid's victory over the Amalekites was 
probably achieved on the very day that King Saul was de- 
feated and slain at Gilboa." — Thomson, p. 234. 

"The reason why the scene of battle was laid so far 
north, distant alike from the cities of the Philistine princes 
and from the residence of Saul, was, in all probability, 
that the Philistines now wished to obtain such undoubted 
supremacy in the north of Palestine as they seem to have 
virtually possessed in the south. A great victory in Jezreel 
would not only cut the land, so to speak, in two, but give 
them the key both to the south and to the north. , . . 
Where the great plain of Esdraelon shelves down to the 
Jordan it is broken in the east by two mountain ranges. 
On the southern side of the valley, which is here about 
three miles wide, are the mountains of Gilboa, and at their 
foot, or rather spur, lies Jezreel. ... On the northern 
side of the valley is Little Hermon. . . ' . Behind and to 
the north of Little Hermon runs another narrow branch 
of the plain. On its other side is the mountain where 
End or lay amidst most desolate scenery; and in one of its 
many limestone caves was the scene of Saul's last interview 
with Samuel [if such it really was. See I. Samuel 28]. 
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"From his camp on the slopes of Gilboa and by the 
spring of Jezreel, Saul had anxiously watched the gather- 
ing hosts of Philistia on the opposite side at Shunem. . . . 
It was eight miles round the eastern shoulder of Hermon 
to Endor. ... It must have been early morning when 
once more he [Saul] reached Gilboa — the morning of tlie 
dread and decisive battle." 

"The attack seems to have been made by the Philis- 
tines. Slowly and stubbornly the Israelites yielded, and 
fell back from Jezreel upon Mount Gilboa. All day long 
the fight lasted; and the darkness seems to have come on 
before the Philistines knew the full extent of their success, 
or could get to the sad work of pillaging the dead. . . . 
^^ . . . Bethshan, the great mountain fortress of cen- 
tral Palestine, which from the top of a steep brow, inacces- 
sible to horsemen, seemed to command not only the Jordan 
valley, but also all the country around. ... It was to 
Jabesh-Gilead that Saul, when only named but not yet 
acknowledged king, had by a forced night march brought 
help, delivering it from utter destruction (I. Samuel 11)." 
^^Little did he know how well the brave men of Jabesh 
would requite the service. . . . Strange that Saul's first 
march should have been by night from Bethshan to Jabesh, 
the same route by which at the last they carried his dead 
body at night." "And the brave men of Jabesh-Gilead 
marched all the weary night; they crossed Jordan; they 
climbed that steep brow, and silently detached the dead 
bodies from the walls. Reverently they bore them across 
tlie river, and ere the morning light were far out of reach 
of the Philistines. Though it had always been the custom 
in Israel to bury the dead, they would not do so to these 
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mangled remains, that they might not, as it were, per- 
petuate their disgrace. They burned them just suflieiently 
to destroy all traces of insult . . . '' — Euersiieim. 

II. Samuel 1: 6-10 is apparently a false account of the 
death of Saul, given by tlie Amalekite with the hoi>c of a 
reward. 

Teacher's Aim. — To show that those who do wrong are 
often naturally attractive. God meant them to be good. 
Therefore, while we should be sorry for the ixjrson who 
does wron^, we should be careful not to l)e led into wrong 
because of this attractiveness. 

Point of Contact. — Did you ever know a boy or girl 
who frequently did wrong, or who seemed to be going 
what we call "down hill"? Do not say the name, just say 
if you have known such a person. Was there anything 
good or attractive about that boy or girl? AVhat? (En- 
courage scholars to tell the good or attractive traits.) Do 
all people have some good traits? (Yes.) Of two people 
who are going down hill morally, which will most influence 
other people, especially young people, to wrong, the one 
with many and evident good points, or the one who seems 
almost all bad? What had we better do with such people? 
( Keep away from their influence, unless we are old enough 
and strong enough to influence them and he uninfluenced 
ourselves.) 

Le-^son Setting. — Of whom have we been studying who 
was going down hill morally? (Saul.) What was his first 
sin? (I. Samuel 15:1-14, 19.) What sin immediately 
followed? (Falsehood — I. Samuel 15:13.) Why was Saul 
afraid to fight Goliath? What terrible sin was he, at the 
time of our last three lessons, trvin2: to commit? In to- 
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day's lesson we have another sin. But had Saul no good 
qualities? What kind of a looking person was he? (I. 
Samuel 10:23, 24.) What made the people first want 
him for their king? (I. Samuel 11 : 1-13.) Give the name 
of the people Saul delivered from the Ammonites. Saul 
seems also in his way to have been affectionate (note I. 
Samuel 24: 16 and other instances). Was it then a good 
or a bad thing for David, who was young, that God did 
not allow him to stay with Saul at court ? Let us see to- 
day how Saul ended, and how David felt about him. In 
the times of the Judges, when were the enemies of Israel 
victorious over Israel? (Judges 4:1; 6: 12c.) 

LESSON STOEY. 

(Teacher may tell the story of I. Samuel 28: 3-25 as 
introductory to the lesson and as showing another down- 
ward step.) 

I. — Saul's Wretched End. 

1. The Philistines victorious over Israel. (I. Sainuol 

31:1.) 

2. Saul's sons slain. (Verse 2.) 

3. Saul's cowardly death. (Verses 3-6.) 

4. The insulting triumph of the Philistines. (Verses 

MO.) 

5. The body of Saul rescued and buried by the men of 

Jabesh-Gilead. (Verses 11-13.) What had Saul 
done for these people? (I. Samuel 11: 1-13.) 

II. — The Effect of Saul's Death upon David. 

6. A messenger from Gilboah to Ziklag. (II. Samuel 

1:1, 2.) 
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7. David learns that Saul and Jonathan are dead. 

(Verses 3, 4.) 

8. The messenger's false story. (Verses 5-10.) 

Did the Amalekite hope for a reward? 

9. David weeps and fasts. (Verses 11, 12.) 

10. David punislies the would-ln? murderer and supposed 

murderer. (Verses 13-16.) 

11. David's himentation. (Verses 17-27.) 

Conclusion. — What were the last sins of SauFs down- 
hill course? Why did David respect Saul? (Because of 
his position — "The Lord's anointed.") Did David see any- 
thing lovahle in Saul? What does David say that shows 
it? (II. Samuel 1:23, 24.) Then wliat purpose may 
God have had in keeping David so much away from Saul? 
What effect do attractive had people ahuost necessarily have 
on others, especially younger people? ITow shall we feel 
toward Saul? (Sorry.) 

Putting into Action. — In some classes the feeling of 
sorrow for Saul is all the action that the teacher can con- 
trol. More serious response may he hoped for later in life 
if such companions prove a source of temptation. If any 
scholar in the class should at this time, or on any Sunday 
following, tempt another to disturbance or undue mischief, 
ask what this lesson suggests and try to have the tempted 
scholar at his own suggestion, or the suggestion of the 
class, move away from the tempter. 
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David Captures Zion and Brings 

Up the Ark 

Teaching Material : — II. Samuel 5 : 1-12 ; 6 : 1-19 ; 
Psalm 24 : 1-10. 

Lessox Passage : — II. Samuel 5 : 6-12 ; 6 : 12-19. 

Side Lights. — "Mount Zion is the southern terminus 
and western tongue of the high table-land, or double 
promontor}', on which Jerusalem was built, and is the 
highest of its hills. Elevated, and surrounded ])v deep, 
trunk-like ravines on the west, south, and east, with a deej) 
depression, or valley, in the ridge on the north, it was a 
position of great natural strengtli. ... As the seat not 
only of regal dominion, but of sacred worship until the 
Temple was built [that is, during David's reign], this 
eminence came to be designated as the 'holy hill of Zion.' " 
— Smith's Bible Dictionary — Zion, 

^TDavid advanced to the siege at the head of the men- 
of-war of all the tribes who had come to Hebron to turn 
the kingdom of Saul to him. . . . The lower city was 
immediately taken . . . the citadel held out. The un- 
daunted Jebusites, believing in the impregnability of their 
fortress, manned the battlements Svith lame and blind.' 
But they little understood the temper of the king or of 
those he coumianded. David's anger was thoroughly 
roused by the insult and he at once proclaimed to his host 
that the tirst man who would scale the rocky side of the 
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fortress and kill a Jebusite should be made chief captain 
of the host/' — Smith's Bible Dictionary — Jerusalem. 

See also I. Chronicles 11: 1-9. * 

"In our text (IL Samuel G:2) we have it: ^David 
arose and went . . . from Baale' — probably a clerical 
error instead of ^to Baale.' " 

"The act of David and of Israel [in bringing the Ark 
to Jerusalem] was evidently intended as a return to the 
Lord, and as submission to His revealed ordinances. But 
if so, the obedience must be complete in every particular. 
. . . According to God's ordinance (Numbers 4) the Ark 
was only to be handled by the Levites — for symbolical rea- 
sons. . . . ISTor was any other even to touch it (Numbers 
4:15). Moreover the Levites were to carry it on their 
shoulders, and not to place it in a wagon. But the arrange- 
ments which David had made for the transport of the Ark 
were those of the heathen Philistines when they had re- 
stored it to Israel (I. Samuel 6: 7, etc.). ... It scarcely 
needs the comment on this act . . . that Uzzah w^as a 
type of those who honestly but with unhallowed hands try 
to steady the ark of God when, as they think, it is in dan- 
ger, to show us that some lesson was needed alike by the 
king and his people to remind them that this was not 
merely a piece of sacred furniture, but the very emblem 
of God's Presence among His people. It was a sudden 
and terrible judgment which struck down Uzzah. . . . 
The meaning of this judgment was understood by David. 
^Vlien three months later the Ark was fetched from . . . 
the house of Obed-edom, a Levite . . . David closelv 
observed the Divine ordinance." 

The tent which David prepared was not "the tabernacle 
which Moses had made. This was in Gibeah; and there, 
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since the murder of the priests at Nob, Zadok officiated; 
while Abiathar acted as high-priest with David. Neither 
of these could be deposed ; and so there must be two taber- 
nacles, till God Himself should set right what the sin of 
men had made wrong." — Edersheim. 

Teacher's Aim. — To incite the scholars to do things 
with their might when working with God, as all their woi'k 
and play should be, yet not to let their enthusiasm make 
them lose their self-control. 

Point of Contact. — When you are with several other 
boys or girls, what do you like best to play? (Start schol- 
ars talking on snow battles, pillow fights, dolls' tea parties, 
or whatever seems to arouse their enthusiasm.) Suppose 
one of those with whom you are playing only half enters 
into the play, perhaps withdraws and returns or in other 
ways shows indifference; what effect does that person have 
on the play? (May nearly spoil it.) Next time you start 
such a play, how do you feel about that boy or girl 
coming ? 

Does God care how we play? Why? (He gave us the 
desire to play, and our health, growth, and even our charac- 
ter depends partly upon how we play). Then even our play 
is part of God's great plan. Does God care how we study ? 
Why? How do you think God likes half-hearted work or 
play? Let' us see whether David, who tried to work with 
God and for God's ends, did things half-heartedly or with 
his might. 

Lesson Setting. — ^Where was David when he learnt of 
Saul's death? How did Saul die? Who told David? 
What did the young man say he had done? What punish- 
^ient did he bring upon himself? Where was Saul when 
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« 
lie killed himself? (Mount GillK)ah.) WTiere had Saul 

lived? (Gibeah.) Why would David not want Gibeah for 
his capital? (Unpleasant associations, none too safe.) 
Why not Ziklag? (Xot Jewish ; and if captured, not cen- 
tral.) What was David's native to\vn? Wiv not Bethle- 
hem for the capital? (Xot strong or central.) 

"J'here was a city still uncaptnred because so strong in 
its position. Who can tell me what it was ? ( Place Zion or 
Jerusalem on the map. Show its natural strength. Ex- 
plain that Zion is sometimes used for one hill of Jerusalem, 
sometimes simply as a different name for the same city. 
Jerusalem.) A\Tiy might the people of Zion put weak or 
even lame and blind people by its walls to defend it? 
(Because they de]>ended on its natural strength and forti- 
fications.) Why then might David especially dislike thcso 
lame and blind people? (Because it was like an insult to 
a soldier to have such peo])le ])laced against him.) Be- 
member in this and what follows that we have not vet 
reached the time of modern civilization. 

LESSOX STOBY. 

I. — The Xkw Capital. 
Teacher tell — 

{n) David's first capital is Hebron. (IT. Samuel 

5:1-3.) 
(h) David's age and length of reign. (Verses 4, »5.) 

1. How Jerusalem was defended bv the Je])usitoi?. 

(Verse 6.) 

2. How Jeinisaleni was captured. (Verses T and 8.) 

3. David as king in Zion. (Verses 9-12.) 

II. — David Starts to Bhing the Ark to Jerusalem. 
Teacher tell — 
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(c) David and the people go to Gibeah for the ark. 

(II. Samuel 6:1, 2.) 
{d) The ark is started from GilM?ah. (Verses 3, 4.) 
{e) David ami the people rejoice. (Verse o.) 
(Xote that in those days this was a religious manner 

of rejoicing.) 
(/) Uzzah's undue excitement. (Verses 6, 7.) 
{g) David causes the ark to be left with Obed-edom. 
(Verses 8-11.) 

III. — The Ark is Brouoiit to Jerusalem. 

4. David with sacrifices again moves the ark. (Verses 

12, 13.) 

5. David rejoicing with his might. (Verses 14, 15.) 

6. Michal cannot understand David's zeal. (Verse IG.) 

7. More sacrifices when the ark is brought to Zion. 

(Verses 17-19.) 

8. David's way of making the people more glad. (Verse 

19.) 

Conclusion. — ^What moral qualities were necessary in 
order to capture Jerusalem ? What did w^e find in the time 
of Saul was God's wish as to those who lived in Canaan 
and would not turn to Him? When was David working 
with God and in accordance with God's plan in taking 
Jerusalem? W^hy did David want to bring the ark to 
Jerusalem? Did he do this in an indifferent manner and 
as a religious duty less interesting than war ? In what way 
do we see that he did this, too, with his might? Who, in 
his excitement, lost his self-control as the ark was being 
brought? When the ark reached Jerusalem in safety, wiiat 
did David do to make the people rejoice? Was this done 
stingily and half-heartedly, or how? 
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Putting Into Action. — Map work, done well and with 
a might. Also this lesson may be made use of in connec- 
tion with Thanksgiving or Advent giving. It should 
surely be kept in mind and carried out during any singing 
that may follow the lesson. Caution scholars against yell- 
ing and thinking that that is singing with a might. Re- 
member TJzzah. 

Take note regarding the use of the next chapter. 
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♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER E. 

Nathan's Parable of the Ewe Lamb 

(This Chapter may be omitted, if fewer Lessons be desired.) 

Teaching Material : — II. Samuel 11 : 1 to 12 : 23 ; Psalm 
51 : 1-19. 

Lesson Passage : — IL Samuel 12 : 1-20. 

Side Lights, — This period of the United Kingdom "is 
distinctly prophetic, as is evidenced by the large influence 
of Samuel, Gad, and Nathan upon the conduct of public 
affairs. The earlier nomadic customs and characteristics 
had practically disappeared, and had given place to the 
usages and activities of agricultural and urban life. . . . 
The prophets appeared as exponents of the spirit of na- 
tionalism, and contributed much to the organization and 
development of the nation. This period was thus the birth- 
period of both prophecy and national life. . . . Prophecy 
was establishing standards of life and thought which were 
to serve as guides in all its [the nation's] future develop- 
ment. . . . The literary activity of the prophets has not 
yet begun.'^ — ^Harper, The Prophetic Element in the 
Old Testament, pp. 37, 38. 

''Prophecy had to do with all three spheres of time: 
1, With the past . . . for the encouragement or the 
warning of his countrjrmen. ... 2, With the present, 
when the prophet . . . rebukes . . . and approves. 
... 3, With the future, when the prophet, acquainted 
with the laws in accordance with which the divine will 
acts, and knowing therefore tliat which must follow this 
or that line of conduct, directs his thoughts to the . . . 
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future.*' — Harper, w. IT. is. 

**The orilinan* He'M>/w won! for pn^phet is nahi, wiii<i 
se^^'ms to mean on^ i*'no unnotinrt^.* or p'jnr^ forth the dec- 
laration.- of (WhV* — ^mith'-» Bible Dictioxaky. 

"It wa.- in the int">i*^iion of hith^no nnbroken siic- 
c-r*-s, on the ilantrt.-nnw h»MLM!t of ai>s*»hite and unquestioned! 
f>ower, that th»- pri<^li^**>^ seizeil David which brought him 
to his fall." ... "A year hail passed since Darid's ter- 
rible fall. . . . I»Dj? l>efore his own heart had told him 
all his sin. An<l now that the Divine messenger had broken 
through what ha*! hitherto (-overe^l his feelings, the words 
of repentanc-e spran<r to Jiis long-parcheil lips. . . . They 
were not niany w«>nl< which he spoke — and in this also lies 
evidenc-e of ihtir depth ami genuineness (comp. S. Lnke 
18:i;5). . . . Om-t* more. then, the sunshine of God's 
favour had fallen upon David's househokl — ^yet it was, 
now and ever afterward, the sunliirht of autumn rather 
than that of summer: a sunlight, not of undimmed bright- 
ness, but amidst clouds and storm." 

Verses 10 and 11. *'AVe know how the one sentence 
came true from the murder of Amnon ( II. Samuel 13: 29) 
to the slaughter of Absalom (18: 14 ), and even the execu- 
tion of Adonijah after David's death (I. Kings 2: 24, 25) ; 
and liow terribly the other prediction was fidfilled.'' . . . 
(TI. Samuel 1G:21, 22). — Edersiieim. 

Trarhers Aim. — To show tlie im])ortance and the no- 
bleness of true repentance and turning to God when one 
has done wrong. 

Point of Contact, — What do vou think is the hardest 
Ihing a person ever has to do? Did you ever have to tell 
the truth when it was against yourself? When telling the 
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truth not only will apparently work against one, bnt in- 
volves' the confession of having done a serious wrong, it is 
sometimes about the hardest tiling a ])erson ever has to do. 
Is it harder to tell the truth against yourself, or against 
a friend ? Yes, it is even harder to tell the tioith when it 
is against one's friend. In fact it is very sekloni necessary 
or right to tell a thing against another person, though 
sometimes it is right and a duty. But this is so seldom 
the ease that we shall not consider it. Is it harder to tell 
the truth against one's self as soon as one realizes the 
wrong done, or after one has tried for some time to con- 
ceal the wrong? What should a person do wlien he realizes 
he has done wrong? (Encourage discussion, but lead 
toward the ideas of (1) admitting the fact fairly to one- 
self, (2) taking the matter seriously to God in prayer for 
forgiveness, and for guidance and strength to make the 
matter as right as it can be made, and (3) telling and 
doing whatever is necessary to make the matter as right as 
it can be made.) Does delay make all this harder or 
easier? (Harder. In fact, since bad things go together, 
nntil this is done we are almost sure to follow the first 
wrong with more and more that is wrong. ) 

Lesson Setting. — What wrong did Saul do? What bad 
things followed? How did Saul die? ^Miere did David 
reign for the first few years after SauFs death ? How long 
did he reign there? After that, what did he make his 
capital ? Why was Jerusalem an appropriate place for the 
capital? Before David took it, who held it? What kind 
of soldiers did they put by the walls to defend it, and why ? 
After David captured Jerusalem, what did he bring there ? 
Describe the occasion. 

After David became king he did many good deeds ; but 
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no man is perfect, and David was not. Yet in speaking of 
the wrong that David did, while we should not excuse it — 
he himself did not — vet we should remember that the 
times in which he lived were worse than the times in which 
we live. 

LESSOX STORY. 

I. — A Par.vble Told to David. 

1. Tlie prophet Xatlian is sent to David. (II. Samuel 

12:1a.) 

2. He tells a story to David. (Verses 16-4.) 

3. David, unconscious of the meaning, pronounces pun- 

ishment on the wrong-doer. (Verses 5, 6.) 

II. — ^David Accused of Sin. 

4. Nathan accuses David of the wrong. (Verses 7-9.) 

»5. Xathan announces God's punishment. (Verses 10- 
12.) 

III. — David's Repentance. 

^. A sincere confession. (Verse 13a.) 

(Note the absence of talk, excuses, or even* asking that 
the punishment be withdrawn.) 

7. God accepts David's repentance and lessens the pun- 

ishment. (Verses 136, 14.) 

8. David's punishment, prayer, and fasting. (Verses 

15-18.) 
0. The burden of sin is lifted. (Verses 19, 20.) 

Conclusion. — After this David again lived a pure and 
good life in God's sight, and doing God's work. Which 
was easier at the time, ihe way Sanl did, or the way David 
did? Whicli was happier in ilic end? AVhich showed most 
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strength of character? Then what tliree things shall we 
do when we have done wrong? (1, Admit the fact; 2, Go 
to God in prayer for forgiveness and strength ; 3, Do what 
we can to make the matter as right as it can be made.) 
What good was David's punishment after he had repented ? 
(Made the example of his wrong acts less dangerous to 
others. This was all that could be done to make matters 
right, now that Uriah was dead.) 

Putting Into Action. — Better not do more here than 
seriously recite the text^, Psalm 51 : 10, or as much of the 
psalm as was to be learnt. 

Teacher may add a little talk about the Psalms, telling 
how we do not know the writers; that the fine-print head- 
ings which are in some Bibles were put there later and are 
not necessarily accurate; yet that David probably used, or 
perhaps even wrote, some such psalm as the 51st, and the 
psalm we have may have grown out of the one he used. 
Speak of how we collect and change songs and hymns. 
Notice the difference between the Bible and the Prayer 
Book translations. In what language were they writtcfi? 
(Hebrew.) In what language was tlie Old Testament 
written? Ask scholars what other psalms make them think 
of David and why. 
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Absalom the Traitor 

Teaching Material: — 11. Samuel 14:25, 20; 15:1-37; 
17:1 to 18:33. 

Lessox Passage: — II. fSamuel 15: 1-G; 18:6-33. 

(If Cliapter E* was omitted, teaelier may include as much 
of that material here as she thinks best.) 

Side Lights. — ^'Kissing the lips by way of affectionate 
salutation was . . . customary, amongst near relatives 
. . . the kiss on the cheek as a mark of respect or an act 
of salutation has at all times been customary in the East 
and can hardly be said to be extinct even in Europe." — 
Smith's Bible Dictionary. 

The Rabbis call attention to the fact ''that all the trials 
of David's later life, and all tlie judgments wliich overtook 
him and his house, might ])e traced up to his great sin, 
which, though personally pardoned, nuide itself felt in its 
consequences throughout the whole of his after-history." 

"'After forty years' (IE. Samuel 15: 7) is manifestly 
a clerical error. ^fost interpreters . . . read 'four 
years' ; but it is impossible to offer more than a hypothesis.'' 

"It was a wise measure on the part of tlie king to re- 
solve on immediate fliglit from Jerusalem, not only to 
avoid being shut up in the city, and to prevent a massacre 
in its streets, but to give his adherents the opportunity of 
gathering around him.'' "The field was most skilfully 
chosen for an engageuient with undisciplined superior 
numbers, being a thick forest near the Jordan, which, with 
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its pitfalls, morasses, and entanglements, destroyed more 
of Absalom's followers than fell in actual contest." 

AVhen A])saloin was dead, "Joab, witli cliaracteristic 
love for his countrymen, sounded tlie rappcl, and allowed 
the fugitive Israelites to escape. . . . Joab knew David 
too well to entrust them [the tidings] to any one whose 
life he specially valued. Accordinglv, he sent a stranger, 
a Cushite; and only after repeated entreaty and warning 
of the danger, allowed Ahiniaaz also to run with the news 
to Mahanaim." — Edersheim, History of Israel and Judah, 
Vol. v., pp. 11, IT note, 18, 2G, 28. 

Teacher's Aim, — To encoura<]^e lovaltv and obedience to 
all in authority, but especially to |)arents. 

Point of Contact. — Suppose that certain boys, or girls, 
had been told by their parents that they, the parents, would 
rather that the boys, or girls, did not, in playing, go much 
beyond certain houses. Su]j])ose that on a certain occasion 
a group of children, including these, wanted to go beyond. 
Which would you admire most, the boy or girl who refused 
to go because he (or she) thought of the parents' wish, or 
the bo}' (or girl) who said to the ytmnger brother, "Come 
along, father and mother are fussv, T am growing too big 
for such restrictions; come with me and we shall have a 
good time"? (Teacher may incidentally suggest the dan- 
ger, or some of the many accounts, of boys being kid- 
napped, or other ])ossible evils from such a course. Teacher 
should also expand the foregoing thought according to 
the conditions in the neighborhood of his scholars. For 
some city classes add the following:) Suppose a number 
of bovs wanted to have a bonfii-e, but iust as thev were 
lighting the one they had umde, a policeman came along 
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aud told them to stop, because of some fence or building 
that he thought near enough for the sparks to touch. 
Which boy would you admire most, the one who said^ "All 
right, officer; is there any place near where we can have 
one?'^ and if the policeman said no, gave up his wish to 
have one; or the boy who waited till the policeman was out 
of sight and then, calling tlie other boys to join him for 
the fun, lit the bonfire and hoped to escape before the 
policeman returned? (Teacher try to arouse respect for 
policemen and all who are in authority. Remind the boys 
that their own fathers help to pay for, and want, the 
policemen.) In what ways can we be friends with and help 
the policeman of our neighborhood? 

To-day we have the story of a prince who wanted honor 
and power for himself rather than for his father, his 
family and his country. 

Lesson Setting. — ^Who was the first king of Israel? 
Who was the second? Where did David place his capital? 
What did he bring there ? What sin, frequent among east- 
em monarchs, did David commit? (Stole another man's 
wife.) What other crime went with that? (Having the 
true husband killed.) What prophet came to David about 
the matter? Was the king respectful, or haughty and in- 
different toward Nathan? Tell the storv with which 
Nathan roused David's feelings. What did David say 
should be done to the man who stole the lamb? When 
David was accused of the sin, what did he say? WTiat 
punishment did David's sincere repentance lessen? What 
punishment took place within a few days? But David 
had an older son that we hear of in to-day's lesson. • Wliat 
was his name? 
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f 
LESSON STORY. 

I. — Absolom's Appearance and Love of Display. 

(Teacher tell lettered sub-heads as part of the story not 
given for the scholar to study at home.) 
(a) Absalom an attractive but spoiled prince. 
(IL Samuel 14:25, 26.) 

1. His show of chariots and runners. (IL Samuel 15 : 1.) 

IL — ^Absalom's Disloyalty. 

2. Absalom's plausible but disloyal words. (Verses 2, 3.) 

3. His misleading friendliness. (Verses 5, 6.) 

HI. — Absalom's Conspiracy. 

(Tell briefly.) 

(6) Absalom's excuse for leaving Jerusalem. (Verses 
7-9.) 

(c) His plot to become king. (Verses 10-12.) 

IV. — David's Wise Preparations. 

(d) David leaves Jerusalem. (Verses 13-15.) 

(e) David prepares for battle. (II. Samuel 18: 1, 2.) 
(/) David yields to the Avishes of his people. (Verses 

3,4.) 
(g) David's charge concerning Absalom. (Verse 5.) 

V. — ^Absalom's Defeat and Death. 

4. The victory of David's men. (Verses 6-8.) 

5. Absalom's attempted flight. (Verses 9-13.) 

6. Absalom's death. (Verses 14, 15.) 

7. The end of the war. (Verses 10, 17.) 

VI. — David's Grief. 

8. The runners with tidings. (Verses 18-23.) 
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9. David learns of the victory. (Verses 24-28.) 

10. David learns of Absalom's death. (Verses 29-32.) 

11. David's mourning. (TI. Samuel 18:33 to 19:4.) 

Conclusion, — Would Absalom in the end probably have 
had more or less honor and power by being true and loyal 
to David than bv the course he took? Do vou remember 
what Christ says about a house (that is, family) or king- 
dom divided against itself? (S. Matthew 12:25.) AVhat 
do you think is the c|ianee of success in life when boys and 
girls do not pull together with their parents and respect 
their wishes? (If the above question regarding the police- 
man was raised, ask now who the policeman represents, and 
show how respect for him is part of respect for our city 
and so for our nation.) 

Putting Into Action. — Map work. Also teacher should 
carefully see that scholars carry out this teaching of respect 
and obedience in any matter that may present itself. If 
the talk has been along public lines, teacher may have the^ 
scholars salute the flag. 

Take note regarding the use of the next chapter. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER F. 



Review of Chapters A to VI. 

(This Chapter may be omitted, if fewer Lessons be desired.) 

(Teacher sliould include a careful review of the memory 
work. Also expand or condense the details of the follow- 
ing so as to cover the entire outline but leave no unused 
time. If this lesson falls at Christmas time, teacher mav 
take the theme, "Jesus, the Son of David/' (S. Luke 
1 : 32, 33, instead of the following.) 

Teacher s Aim. — To show that strong and good char- 
acteristics usuall}^. carry with them weak points or tempta- 
tions. These we must guard against with help from above. 

Point of Contact, — (For Girls.) Which is usually 
prettier, a rag doll with a rag face, or a doUwith wax or 
china face? What disadvantage has the wax or china- 
faced doll? 

(For boys.) What good is a baseball glove? How 

many have ever tried to catch a ball with a ball glove on? 

What disadvantage has a person with a ball glove on? 

(Harder to catch and hold a ball if it is where only that 

hand can reach it.) 

Do you think that most good things have a weak side, 
or a disadvantage, against which we must learn to guard? 
How is it with good points or characteristics in people? 
Let ns see. 
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REVIEW. 

I. — Samcel axd Sacl. 

Wlio can tell me what kind of mlers Israel had before 
the time of the kings? Who was the last of the Judges? 
(SamueL) What circumstances helped to bring about the 
change from Judges to Kings? Was Samuel a good man? 
Did he yield graciously when God said to give the people 
a king? (Bemarkably so for so old a person.) What de- 
feet or fault had he? (Perhaps too yielding to his sons, 
who became bad.) Wlio was Israel's first king? Was Saul 
a large or a small man ? What other good points had he ? 
(Brave, prompt in action, affectionate, etc.) Give an in- 
stance of his bravery. What undesirable trait often goes 
with large size and bravery? (Undue self-confidence, re- 
sulting in disobedience to God's commands.) Did Saul 
ever show this ? When ? When shown his fault, did he try 
to excuse himself, or did he sincerely repent? What did 
his sin and lack of repentance cost him ? What other sins 
followed? 

II. — ^David. 

^Vho was anointed to take Saul's place as king? What 
were David's good or strong qualities? Give an instance 
of his bravery before he became king. Give one after he 
became king. Tell something that showed David's affec- 
tion for Saul. (The devotion with which he played to 
Saul when Saul was ill and his lamentation over Saul's 
death.) For whom else did he show affection? (Jona- 
than.) When did David show affection for his parents? 
(Tell I. Samuel 22: 3, 4 if scholars were not told it be- 
fore.) Tell something that showed his love for Qod. 
(Bringing up the ark to Zion.) 
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What weakness may go with a very affectionate nature? 
(Undignified or wrong earing for those with whom we 
diould not be intimate.) Did David ever yield to this 
weakness? When? What other sin went with that of 
taking Uriah's wife? (Having Uriah killed.) Who made 
David see his sin? Tell the parable Xatluui used. Did 
David try to excuse himself, or did he sincerely repent? 

III. — Absalom. 

What was the name of David's traitor son? Tell 
something of Absalom's appearance (II. Samuel 14:25, 
26). What other good points do you think Absalom had 
besides his good looks? (He was bright and ambitious.) 
What defect may go with ambition? (Impatience of the 
proper time and means of advancement.) For what was 
Absalom impatient? (Being king.) What should he have 
done before David's death? (Helped his father and tried 
to learn how to govern well.) What did he do? (II. Sam- 
uel 15 : 1-6). In the war that followed, what command did 
David give regarding Absalom? Describe Absalom's sad 
end. How did David feel about Absalom's death? 

Conclusion, — ^What then is apt to go with a good or 
strong trait in a person? What should we do when we 
find, or think, that we have a good or strong quality? 
(Ask God's help and guard against the weak side.) 

Putting Into Action, — Map review. Also prayer and 
guarding against any of the above mentioned class of weak- 
nesses that have shown themselves in the class. 

Take note regarding the use of the next Chapter, 
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David Makes Solomon King 

Le^-ox Pa<^ age: — I. Kin^? 1::^^ i.i 2:4. 

>»'/<f L*':hfjt, — '^Tl.e r-- k? '-f Kinzs. whuh f»>rci rh<^ 
la^t part of the «*^r!*-< i^f oM T-f:anieni hi^torie? knovn 
a"* tr.e Ear!:Hr Prop, ^-r-, »>re oriinnd v r^-kone<i as a single 
l»*i*^>K'. . . . Th»^ .!:■.[-]• »n into r.\.» fii»i»kfi is n«»t felieiloas. 
K'-vn the oi<l H*'»r»'X -•-iiarati**!! *»»T'.*>^n Kin^rs and Sam- 
iu-\ mu>t not '■•• :aK*-n ti> n;»-an liar iiie hi-itt'iy from the 
birtfi of Saniu*-! to il.p' F!xi:»* wn-; tr^arol l»y two ilislinet 
atuhor? in ind»-r*en<l-nt v<.!un:t-i. We c-annot speak of the 
atithor of Kin^^- or of Saiiiu*!. 'tu only of an e^litor or 
iiK-r-e^ive e<l:tor« wh^^^^e main work was to arrange in a 
font inn OTIS form extracts or ar>straets fr»>m earlier books 
. . . Ab it wonid J»e univa-i^jna^ile to suppose that the 
editor of tlie hi-torv of DaviJ c]*^se*l his work abruptly 
U-fore the fk-ath of tlie kin^. break! no: otT in the middle 
of a valualile memoir which lay ln-fore liim. this obserra- 
tion If-ad.s us to c-oneUwk* tlutt tht* ImmVks <»f Samuel and of 
Kin;rs are not indepf-n«hnt lii>i«>rit*s. 

"From a lii.-torieal jM»int of \ lew the ^hvision is very 
r'r>nvenient. Tlie sul^jtit of the l>4M»k of Samuel is the 
creation of a united Israel hy Sainurl, Saul, and David. 
Under Solomon the creative inqailse has already died 
away, the kingship is divorced fmm the sympathies of the 
nation.'' — C'lrEYXP: and Bl.\ck — Kino.'i (Book). 
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""The ediior of K:r,£s> in oetlinf wiih a perk>d of «UHkt 
400 THUS in iefifiiu lunmllT En«£«!» u^if of ««rl)er vritten 
doemoents. . . . Tii^^t o-x-am^fit^ . . . *f^ in :^MMe 
cases cipreseij ii:tiDe»L W^ h^ve m^e^aiion of "the W>k of 
ibe *c-is of S«x«-aion* . . . ani of ":>je N^ik of tl»e *n- 
nak' . . . 1 1 J'.. ••iii> n?rt*ni of ert-ms'i of ihe kitti?> of 
Isnel - - . an«i a!"^> "of the kiass of Judjih." ** — Hast* 
ixos — Kim^ /- fffi'i //. 

•""The bo(^ of Chronicles begins with Adjun and ends 
abrnptlr in the nii«i*iie of Cttus* decree of restoration. 
The coiidnnation of the narrative is found in the Bo^>k 
of Ezra, whic-h begins by repeating II. Chronicles 36 : ^^^. 
and fiUing np the fragment of the decree of Cyrus, . , . 
The fragmentary close of II. Chronii-les marks the disr^qw 
tion of a previously-existing continuity. In the gradual 
compilaticm of the canon the necessity of iiH?orporating in 
the Holy Writings an account of the establishment of tW 
post-exilic theocracy was felt, before it was thought desir« 
able to supplement Samuel and Kings by adding a second 
history of the pre-exilie perioil. Hence Chronicles is the 
last book of the Hebrew Bible, following the book of Ezra- 
Xehemiah, which properly is nothing else than its sei|uel/* 
— Chetxe axd Black — rhronulfs. 

^TTie author [or editor] of Kings writes as a prt^phet, 
enforcing the great prophetic principle that the national 
prosperity depended on the fidelity of the people to their 
covenant with God. The author for editor | of Chi*onicles 
writes as a priest who is interested in matters jK^rtaining 
to the Temple and its worship." — ScRiAfOKR — Thr Bookii 
of the Old TeMament, p. 19. 

The two eldest sons of David had died, and ap|>arently 
the third had also. "The next in point of age was Adoni« 
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jah . . . [who must have been between thirty-three and 
forty years of age at this time]. Like Absalom^ he was dis- 
tingoi^ed by personal attractions. But he also^ as Am- 
non and Absalom, had all his life been fatally indulged by 
David. . . . The consequence may be easily guessed. 
. . . His father had^ indeed, sworn to Bathsheba that 
Solomon should be his successor (I. Kings 1 : 13, 30), and 
that on the ground of express Divine appointment; and 
the prophet Nathan (Verse 11), as well as the leading men. 
in Church and State, not only knew (as did most people 
in the land), but heartily concurred in it. But what mat- 
tered this to one who had never learned to subject his per- 
sonal desires to a higher will? ... It is not di£Scult to 
understand the tiiotives of Joab in trying to secure the 
succession for one who would owe to him his elevation, 
not to speak of the fact that the rival candidate for the 
throne was Solomon, the ^an of peace,' the pupil of 
Nathan, and the representative of the 'religious party' in 
the land. 

"It is characteristic that in order to give the under- 
taking the appearance of religious sanction, tlie conspira- 
tors prepared a great sacrificial feast. We know the scene. 
... in the shady retreat of the king's gardens, under 
an over-arching rock, close by the only perennial spring in 
Jerusalem — that of the Valley of Kidron — ^which now 
bears the name of the 'fountain of the Virgin,' at that 
time the En-Rogel." — Edersheim, Vol. V., pp. 50-53. 

"The location of Qihon is not known, but the hill of 
Ophel probably came between it and the place where 
Adonijah was proclaimed, so that the party of Solomon 
was not seen by that of Adonijah." — Stewart, p. 208. 

"The scene [of Solomon's anointing] is vividly por- 
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trayed in Scripture. The king's bodyguard — ^the Cherethi 
and Pelethi — ^under the command of Benaiah, was drawn 
up in front of the royal palace. Soon a vast concourse of 
people gathered. And now the king's state mxde, richly 
caparisoned^ was brought /)ut, etc. At this time Solomon 
could not have been more than twenty years of age. 
Probably he was even younger." — Edersheim, pp. 54, 57. 

Teacher's Aim. — To show that it is the person who has 
strength and power, the person who is conscious tliat he 
and God are on the same side, who in the nature of tlie 
case usually does, and who shoxdd, show self-control, gen- 
tleness, and mercy. 

Point of Contact — ^When a person jumps down from 
something several feet high, does it take more strength to 
come down heavily, or to come down lightly on one's toes ? 
If you had a paper bag containing twenty-five pounds of 
flour or sugar on your shoxdder (give scholars some idea 
of the size it would be), would it take more strength to 
let it drop heavily, and probably burst the bag, or to let it 
down gently so that it would not break open? Then does 
it require more strength to do some things gently than to 
do them heavily or roughly? 

When a girl is taking care of a younger brother or sis- 
ter, is it a sign of strength and character, or of weakness 
and lack when she is cross or bossy? Is self-control usu- 
ally a sign of strength or of weakness ? Are gentleness and 
mercy usually a sign of strength or of weakness? 

To-day we begin the story of a new king. Let us sec 
whether we think him strong or weak as a king. 

Lesson Setting. — Of how many kings of Israel have we 
studied? What wore llioir names? Wlion did Saul sliow 
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lack of self-control? (In disobeying God when told to 
destroy the Amalekites; in trying to kill David, etc. In 
the first case it was the "I want,'' and in the second the 
"I hate'' that he did not control.) Would you consider 
him a strong king? What made him morally weaker at 
the end of his reign tlian at the beginning? (The con- 
sciousness that he and God were not on tlie same side.) 

Was David on the whole a strong king? Did David in 
the end overcome his enemies, or was he overcome by 
them? When did David show either self-control or the 
lack of it? Was he merciful or harsh to his foes ? (Xotiee 
Saul in the cave and the charge concerning Absalom.) 

LESSOX STORY. 

I. — Wiro Was Aoatxst Solomon? 

Tell briefly— 

(a) David grows old. (I. Kings 1: 1.) 

(b) Adonijah tries to become king. (Verses 5-7, 9.) 
(Explain that Adonijah was Solomon's half brother.) 

(c) David's greatest men are not with Adonijah. 

(Verses 8, 10.) 

(d) David is told of Adonijah's acts. (Verses 11-31.) 

II. — ^AVho Was With Solomon? 

1. David's charge to liis great men. (Verses 32-35.) 

2. The expectation that God will be with Solomon. 

(Verses 30, 37.) 

3. Solomon is made king. (Versos 38-40.) 

III. — ^AViiAT TiiK Weak ^Fax Expects of nis 

Stroxoer Foe. 

4. Adonijah is alarmed. (Verse 41.) 
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5. He learns that Solomon has been made king. (Verses 

42-46.) 

6. And that God and David favor Solomon. (Versos 

47, 48.) 

7. 1'Iie way Adonijah ^and Iiis guests show tlieir fear. 

(Verses 49, 50.) 

IV. — How THE Strong King Treats ins Foe. 

8. Solomon is told where his rival is. (Verse 51.) 

9. Solomon's mercy. (Verses. 52, 53.) 

10. David's last charge to Solomon. (I. Kings 2 : 1-4.) 

Conclusion, — AVhat did Solomon have that made him 
strong as a king? (1, His father's approval; 2, the great 
men of the kingdom on his side ; 3, the consciousness tliat 
God and he were on the same side.) AVhat would a weaker 
king probahly have done to his rival and foe after such 
treachery? What qualities did Solomon show in his treat- 
ment of Adonijah? 

Putting Into Action. — Map work. If chairs are moved 
between class and the closing exercises, or the backs of 
benches turned over, or anything else of the kind done, 
have scholars do it in the quiet and gentle way that shows 
strength. 
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Solomon's Wbe Choice 

Teaching Material: — I. Kings 3:1-28; Proverbs 1:1; 
8 : 1-36. 

Lesson Passage: — I. Kings 3: 4-15; Proverbs 8: 32-3(5. 

(If Chapter G was omitted, see Side Lights for that Cha]v 
ter on tlie book of Kings, and on Solomon's age.) 

Side Lights. — ^'^There were two holy places which 
divided the reverence of the people: the ark and its pro- 
visional tabernacle at Jerusalem, and the original Taber- 
nacle of the congregation, which, after many wanderings, 
was now pitched at Gibeon. It was thought right that the 
new king should offer solemn sacrifices at botli." — Smith's 
Bible Dictionary — Solomon. 

^'Gibeon, now El Jib, stands on an isolated, rounded 
hill about six miles northwest of Jerusalem." — Stewart — 
The Land of Israel p. 167. 

See also Joshua 9: 3-27 for the league with the crafty 
Gibeonites. 

*^ere Solomon, at the commencement of his reign, 
celebrated a great festival, probably to inaugurate and con- 
secrate his accession by a public acknowledgment of Jeho- 
vah as the God of Israel. . . . The services of those 
festive days were over, and the king and people were about 
to return to their homes. As Solomon had surveved the 
vast multitude which, from all parts of the country, had 
gathered to Gibeon, the difTieulty must have painfully 
forced itself on him of wisely niling an empire so vast as 
that belonging to him . . . the means at the king's dis- 
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posal were still comparatively scanty ; tribal jealousies were 
scarcely appeased; and Solomon himself was young and 
wholly inexperienced. ... On the other hand . . . 
what . . . might Solomon not expect from His [God's] 
help? 

"Busy with such thoughts, the king had laid him down 
to rest on the last night of his stay in Gibeon. Ordinary 
dreams are without deeper significance. . . . And yet 
. . . Holy Scripture teaches us by many instances that 
dreams might be employed by tlie Most High. ... So 
was it with Solomon on that night. It has been well re- 
marked, that Adonijah would not have thus dreamed after 
his feast at En-Eogel (I. Kings 1:9, 25), even had his 
attempt been crowned with the success for which he had 
hoped. The question which on that night the Lord put 
before Solomon, ^Ask what I shall ^ive thee?' was not 
only an answer to the unspoken entreaty for help expressed 
in the sacrifices that had been offered, but was also in- 
tended to search the deepest feelings of his heart. . . . 
Such questions come, more or less distinctly, to us all, and 
that in every crisis of our lives." — Edersheim — History of 
Judah and Israel, Vol. V., pp. 64, 65. 

Teacher s Aim. — To teach that high positions demand 
high qualifications; that when we are young God gives us 
opportunities to acquire qualifications; and the positions 
He offers us later, and the success we will have in those 
positions, will depend upon our use of those opportunities. 

Point of Contact. — Suggest some simple business with 
which the scholars are familiar, and if possible in which 
they are interested, and ask what qualifications are neces- 
sary for a person in that business. For instance: If you 
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would be a trolley-car conductor, what qualifications should 
you have? (Draw the following qualifications from the 
class: Honesty, because the conductor makes change and 
handles considerable money; health, because he must be 
regular and out in all weathers ; usually a good clear voice 
to call out the streets is required ; knowledge of the places 
near which the car goes; ability to make change quickly 
and accurately, and not even make a mistake because spoken 
to or wanted to stop the car for some one else; attentive- 
ness and memory so that, when asked to tell people when 
they reach points ten or twenty minutes off, he will remem- 
ber and do so, etc.) Does a higher business demand more 
or higher qualifications? (If there seems to be any doubt 
about this, illustrate.) 

What would you say were some of the important quali- 
fications for a president or a king? (Show the need of 
broad and serious education, for he must lead and decide 
in large and varied matters, including matters with other 
nations. Should he be the best educated man in the coun- 
try? Note how hard modern princes have to study. Also 
show the importance of a sound judgment as to right and 
wrong, a desire to put aside his own wishes for those of 
his people, etc.) 

Lesson Setting. — AVliy do you suppose that the wise 
God had Moses brought up in Pharaoh's court, and David 
for so long in Saul's court? AVhat do you suppose they 
learnt at court? What laws must David have known in 
order to govern Israel? (God's laws as given by Moses.) 
Who can tell me how old David was when he began to 
reign? (II. Samuel 5:4.) Xow Solomon was only about 
20 years old when he began to reign. What was the name 
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of his older brother? What did Adonijah try to do just 
before David's death? How did David make sure of Solo- 
mon's succession? Where did iVdonijah go for safety wlien 
he learnt that Solomon had been anointed? What did 
Solomon do to him? Solomon was undoubtedly chosen 
by God and by David because he was better fitted. Adoni- 
jah had been a spoilt child. Let us see if Solomon appre- 
ciated the need of great and serious qualifications in a king. 

LESsbx STORY. 
I. — Ax Opportuxity. 

1. Solomon begins his reign with a great religious act. 

(I. Kings 3:4.) 

2. God's searching question. (Verse 5.) 

II. — SoLOMOx's Use of tpte Oppoutuxity. 

3. Solomon's bumility and appreciation of his position. 

(Verses 6-8.) 

4. Solomon asks for wisdom as a qualification for his 

position. (Verse 9.) 
0. What Solomon might have asked. (Verses 10, 11.) 

III. — Good Tiiixgs go Together. 

G. What God gave. (Verses 12-14.) 
7. Solomon expresses his appreciation. (Verse 15.) 

(Teacher may include.) 

IV. — The IxciiEASEi) Power ix I"se. 

(a) A case to be judged (tell briefly) . (Verses 10-23.) 
{h) Solomon's way of learning the truth of the case. 

(Verses 24, 25.) 
(c) The truth becomes evident. (Verses 2G;, 27.) 
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(d) Israel respects the kingdom for his wisdom. 
(Verse 28.) 

Conclusion. — God has a future ready for each one of 
us. What would you give up in order to be better qualified 
for as high a position as God may offer you? All play 
during work time in school ? Some play time in order to 
study your Sunday school lessons, and perhaps other les- 
sons at home ? In the end will you be as happy, and per- 
haps, considering the matter of being kept in after school, 
may God give you as mudi play time as if you did not 
give up fully all you should for study? (Teacher may add 
discussion of plays that help to fit one for the future.) 

Putting Into Action, — The setting aside of a definite 
and adequate time for the home preparation of the Sunday 
school lesson, and the earnest use of that time in such a 
way as best to qualify the scholar for his future work 
for God. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Solomon Builds the Temple 

Teaching Material: — I. Kings 5:1 to 6: 14. 

Lesson Passage: — I. Kings 5: 1-12; 6: 11-14. 

If Chapter H is to be omitted some of tliat material 
may be included with this lesson. 

Side Lights. — The site included within tlie walls [of 
Jerusalem], as already defined, was divided into two un- 
equal ridges, running north and south, by a deep ravine, 
called the Tyropeon valley . . . The ridge on tlie eastern 
side of the Tyropeon is Mount Moriah, on which stood the 
Temple and all the imposing buildings connected with it. 
The ridge on the western side is 120 feet higher than 
Moriah. It is broader in extent and has a much larger 
area of available space for buildings and defensive 
works. . . . 

"On the eastern ridge (Moriah) a rubbish-filled valley 
has also been traced. . . . The portion of the ridge north 
of this lateral valley is called Bezetha (new town), while 
that which lies directly south of it is known as Moriah. 
The name Ophel was applied to the southern spur of Mo- 
riah, which projected beyond the south wall of the Temple 
area.^' — Stewart, pp. 172, 173. 

"The extraordinarv mechanical skill of the Phoenicians 
— especially of the Sidonians — was universally famed in 
the ancient world. Similarly, the best materials were at 
their command. On the slopes of Lebanon, which belonged 
to their territory, grew those world-famed cedars with 
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which the palaces of Assyria were adorned . . . On the 
same slopes grew also the cypress [rendered in the Au- 
thorized Version by ^fir'], so suitable for flooring, its wood 
being almost indestnidible, and impervious to rot ami 
worms. . . . 

"The massive timber used was not merely prepared but 
dressed before it was brought to the sea, to be conveyed in 
floats to Joppa, whence the distance to Jerusalem was only 
about forty miles (I. Kings 5:9). Similarly, those great, 
splendid (not ^costly,^ as in the Authorized Version), 
hewed stones (I. Kings 5:17), bevelled at the edges, of 
which to this day some are seen in what remains of the 
ancient Temple-wall — the largest of them being more than 
thirty feet long by seven and a half high, and weighing 
above one hundred tons — were all chiselled and carefuHv 
marked before being sent to Jerusalem (I. Kings 6:7). 
An undertaking of such magnitude would require, espe- 
cially in the absence of modern mechanical appliances, a 
very large number of workmen.^' — Edersheim, Vol. V. 
pp. 71-73. 

The Temple was in much the same form as the taber- 
nacle, but of double the dimensions. "The front or en- 
trance to the Temple was on the eastern side, and conse- 
quently facing the Mount of Olives. . . . The Temple 
itself, strictly so called, which comprised the Porch, the 
Sanctuary, and the Holy of Holies, formed only a small 
part of the sacred precincts, being surrounded by spacious, 
courts, chambers, and other apartments, which were much 
more extensive than the Temple itself." — Dictionary of 
THE Bible, Am. Tract Society. 

Teacher s Aim. — To help scholars feel the joy of con- 
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tributing toward the building of a house of God or of 
working with God for His Church. 

Point of Contact, — How many have ever built a i)lay 
house, or fitted up a doll house? Of what was the house 
made? How large was it? What did you put in it? 
How long did it take you to make it? When you are a 
little older, do you think you w^ould take more, or less, 
interest in. helping your father to build a real house, or 
your mother to fit up and furnish a new house, than you 
now take in a play house? As you grow still older, do 
you think that if you lived where there was no church 
you would take much interest in helping to build one? 
Which person do you think would be the happier, a person 
who earned his money honestly, gave a small amount regu- 
larly to his church, and spent his spare time and money 
on whatever came along; or a person who, after honestly 
earning what he needed for his living, turned to working 
for his church; either making money to give to it, or actu- 
ally helping to build it, or doing some of the work con- 
nected with it? With whom are we working when we 
help to build, or help the work of a church? Let us see 
how King Solomon and the people of his time felt. 

Lesson Setting. — ^Who was Solomon's father? What 
city did David capture and make his capital? When 
David was old, who tried to make himself king? Who 
had been chosen as better fitted to be king after David? 
After David's death, where did Solomon go to offer sacri- 
fices to God? Did Solomon feel self-confident or humble 
about the work that was before him as king? What op- 
portunity did God give him at this time? For what did 
Solomon ask? What did God say He would -giv^ Solomon? 
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Wliat did Solomon do on returning to Jerusalem? Was 
there any temple or house of God at Jerusalem? Who 
had wanted to build one there? Why had he not? (I. 
Kings 5:3.) 

LESSOX STORY. 

1. — Ax OprOKTL'MTY TO HeLP IX THE BuiLDIXO 

OF THE Temple. 

1. I. — King Hiram's friendship for David and Solomon. 

(I. Kings 5: 1.) 

2. Solomon tells Hiram his purpose regarding the Tem- 

])le. (Verses 2-0,) 

3. Solomon makes a reipiest of Hiram. (Veree 6.) 

II. — Joy axi) Blessixi; ix the Wohk. 

4. Hiram rejoices greatly. (Verse 7.) 

5. Hiram's answer. (Verses 8, 9.) 

(). What Hiram gave Solomon. (Verse 10.) 

7. AVhat Solomon gave Hiram. (Verse 11.) 

8. God blesses the work. (Verse \2 and I. Kings (>: 

11-14.) 

(Teacher may add.) 

III. — The Descriptiox of the Temple. 

(a) The Temple proper. (I. Kings 6:1-4.) 
(h) The rooms outside. (Verses 5-10.) 
(r) The adorning of the house. (Verses 15-22.) 
(Xote that the '"oracle" corresponds to the Holy 

of Holies in the Tabernacle.) 
(^/) The cherubin. (Verses 23-30.) 
(e) The doors and court. (Verses 31-36.) 
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(f) The time, taken to build the Temple. (Vei-ses 
37, 38.) 

Conclusion. — How do you think Hiram enjoyed his 
part of this work? (How are we told he felt when he 
heard Solomon's request ? ) AVhich do you think must have 
had most joy in the work, Hiram or Solomon? How old 
do you think you will have to be before you will find real 
joy in helping to build, or to work for, a church? (En- 
courage scholars to think the age is their present age or 
younger.) 

Putting Into Action. — Temple model work. Also any 
pleasant work which they are capable of doing for their 
Church. Even the putting of the Hymnals in their place, 
or in a pile, at the end of the session may be made a 
pleasant part of Church work. 

(Take note regarding the use of the next chapter.) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER H. 



The Temple Dedicated 

(This Chapter may be omitted, if fewer Lessons be desired.) 

Teaching Material: — I. Kings 7: 51 to 8: 66. 

Lesson Passage: — I. Kings 7:^1 to 8: 11. 

Side Lights, — The altar of gold, the table of gold, 
whereupon the shew-bread was, and the candlesticks, were 
placed in the Holy Place; the ark was placed in the Holy 
of Holies. The altar of brass, the great brazen basin or 
sea, and the twelve smaller loaves were in the court before 
the porch. 

"The Temple of Solomon lasted only four centuries, 
and they were for the most part years of dishonor, dis- 
grace, and decadence. Solomon was scarcely in his grave 
before it was plundered by Shishak. During its four cen- 
turies of existence it was again stripped of its possessions 
at least six times. . . . The Temple of Solomon was de- 
faced and destroyed and polluted by the Babylonians. . . . 
rt was rebuilt by a poor band of disheartened exiles to be 
again polluted by Antiochus Epiphanes, and ultimately to 
become the headquarters of a narrow, arrogant, and intrigu- 
ing Pharisaism. It w^as rebuilt once more by Herod, the 
brutal Idumean usurper . . . Abundantly was the menace 
fulfilled in which Jehovah warned Solomon after the Feast 
of Dedication that if Israel swerved into immorality and 
idolatry, that house should be an awful warning — that its 
blessing should be exchanged into a curse." — Farrar (as 
(juoted in the Commission Teachers' Notes, pp. 96, 97.) 
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I 

Teacher's Aim, — To show that nations and individuals 
grow and change spiritually as well as physically and 
mentally. 

Point of Contact, — Do you know what you wore for a 
hat when you were a baby? A hood or bonnet? AVliat 
are hoods like and what good are they? What kind of a 
hat did you wear next? (Perhaps one with ear tabs or rib- 
bons over the ears. In regions where children do not wear 
different hats when very young, use some other illustration 
of the change that takes place with growth.) As you grow 
older, why should you wear not only a larger size of hat, 
but a different kind? Yes, you not only grow but change 
in your needs. (Teacher may use shoes in the same way, 
showing how babies do not have heels. Heels are to keep 
the instep dry, and the foot from slipping. Incidentally 
show how too high heels are more harm than good. The 
hat, however, is a better illustration as it suggests leaving 
off something as one grows older. We wish to fore-arm 
the child against the day when he will leave off some child- 
ish ideas connected with religion.) 

Does mental growth include change, or merely the add- 
ing of more knowledge ? Did you ever hear a fairy-story ? 
What? (If scholars do not know any, speak of Santa 
Glaus.) Do most little children believe that fairy storied 
are true? As they grow older, do they simply learn more 
stories, or do they change their ideas about that kind of 
story ? Do you suppose that religious growth also includes 
change ? Let us see. 

Lesson Setting, — ^When Solomon became king of Israel, 
what did he wish to build? Whose aid did he ask? Of 
what place was Hiram king? Whore was Tyre? What 
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c<iiil<l he send Solomon? AMiat could Solomon give in re- 
turn? Was Hiram unwilling, indifferent, or very glad to 
help in the building of the Temple? (If a description of 
the Temple was given, review it briefly.) 

What sacred object would naturally be put in the Tem- 
ple? Who had brought the ark to Jerusalem? (II. Samuel 
6 : 12-19.) What did David do when he began to move the 
ark? (Verse 13). What did he do as the ark was being 
brought? (Verses 14-1 G.) What did he do when the ark 
reached Jerusalem? (Verses 17-19.) Let us see how much 
of all this Solomon does. 

LESSON STORY. 
I. — Preparations. 

(a) (May omit) WTiat was already in the Temple. 
(L Kings 7:40-50.) 

1. What Solomon put among the treasures of the 

Temple. (L Kings 7:51.) 

2. Solomon assembles the elders. (I. Kings 8: 1, 2.) 

II. — ^The Brixgixg of the Ark. 

3. The ark and treasures are brought to the Temple. 

(Verses 3, 4.) 

4. Great sacrifices. (Verse 5.) 

5. The ark is put in the most holy place. (Verses 6-8.) 

III. — God's Presence. 

6. What was in the ark. (Verse 9.) 
God grants the sign of His presence. (Verses 10, 11.) 

(b) (Omit or tell briefly) Solomon's prayer. (Verses 
12-54.) 
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Conclusion. — ^\Vhat did David do that Solomon did not 
do in moving the ark ? Was David as religious as Solomon ? 
What was the difference? (Show how the times were 
changing from the primitive and child-like religious ideas, 
which included dancing as an expression of religious joy, 
to higher religious conceptions.) Then what do people do 
religiously as well as physically when they grow ? ( Change 
in some respects, discarding some things or ideas, as well 
as adding others.) 

Putting Into Action, — Continue Temple plan work, 
adding the objects that were in the Temple and the courts. 
Leave the application of the truth to be seen more fully as 
the scholars grow older. 

(Take note regarding the use oi the next chapter.) 
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The Visit of the Queen of Sheba 

(This Chapter may be omitted, if fewer Lessons be desired.) 

Teaching Matekial: — I. Kings 9: 26, to 10: 29. 

Lesson Passage : — I. Kings 10 : 1-23. 

Side Lights, — "Sheba seems to have been the name of 
the great south Arabian kingdom and the people which 
composed it, until that of Himyer took its place in later 
times. . . . The apparent difficulties of the case are 
reconciled by supposing . . . that the kingdom and its 
people received the name of Sheba (Arabic, Sebo), but 
that its chief and sometimes ruling family or tribe was 
that of Himyer; and that the old name was thus preserved 
until the foundation of the modern kingdom of Himyer or 
the Tubbaas." — Smith's Bible Dictionary — Sheba, 

"Wherever the ships of Tarshish went, they carried 
with them the report, losing nothing in its passage, of wliat 
their crews had seen and heard . . . The journey of the 
queen of Sheba, though from its circumstances the most 
conspicuous, did not stand alone. The inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, of the whole line of country between it and the 
Gulf of Akaba, saw with amazement the ^great train' — 
the men with their swarthy faces, the camels bearing spices 
and gold and gems of a queen who had come from the far 
South, because she had heard of the wisdom of Solomon, 
and connected with it ^the name of Jehovah.' " — Smith's 
Bible Dictionary — Solomon. 

"The point to which the fleet of Solomon and Hiram 
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went once in three years . . . seems to be India, or the 
Indian islands. . . . The gold might possibly have been 
obtained from Africa, or from Ophir in Arabia . . . but 
the peacocks point conclusively, not to Africa, but to In- 
dia." The expression "ships of Tarshish" may merely 
signify large Phoenician ships, or there may have been a 
place named Tarshish in the Indian ocean as well as one 
in the south of Spain. — Smith's Bible Dictionary — 
Tarshish, 

Teacher's Aim, — To teach that wealth, and power to 
obtain wealth, are gifts from God; and that all proper 
businesses, or business enterprises, should be considered as 
part of His great plan. 

Point of Contact, — Are all the boys and girls in your 
class in day school by nature equally good at arithmetic? 
What two things count most in making a person good at 
arithmetic? (Natural gift, and use of opportunity to 
learn.) Who gives us the so-called natural gift? Why do 
you suppose we are not all given equal natural gift for 
mathematics? (Some may be going to have greater oppor- 
tunities to learn it, and so balance the lessor gift. Some 
God may want for work which does not require much 
mathematical ability.) 

Does God give every man equal power to make money, 
or grow rich honestly ? Is money always a blessing ? To 
a person who takes life seriously, what is money? (A 
means of power and influence, and therefore a great re- 
sponsibility.) Mention some of the right and good uses of 
money. Then are money and its right use a part of God's 
great plan? What money-making businesses do you think 
of that are in tlicmselvcs good, and so a part of God's plan 
for the world? 
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Lesson Setting, — For what great building did David 
and Solomon want money, or what money could bring? 
Describe the Temple, showing what had cost money. Have 
you any reason to think that if God gave Solomon ability 
to acquire more money or wealth than was necessary for 
the Temple, Solomon would use that ability wisely and for 
the advancement of God's kingdom? What? (For what 
had Solomon asked when he might have asked for wealth?) 
What did God say He would give Solomon besides the wis- 
dom for which he had asked? I^et us see how Solomon 
got wealth, for what he used it, and what influence it had. 

LESSON STORY. 
I. — How Solomon got Wealth. 

1. Solomon's navy. (I. Kings 10:11, 22 (also teacher 

tell I. Kings 9:26-28). 

2. Taxes. (I. Kings 10: 14, 15.) 

(a) Presents brought to Solomon. (Teacher tell I. 
Kings 10:24, 25.) 

II. — For What Solomon Used His Wealth. 

3. Pillars for the Temple and the king's house. (I. 

Kings 10:12.) 

4. The targets. (Yerses 16, 17.) 

5. The throne. (Verses 18-20.) 

6. Court service. (Verses 5, 21.) 

III. — The Influence of Solomon's Wealth. 

Solomon's wealth helped to make people hear of his 

wisdom. (Verses 23, 24.) 
Xote that it was probably Solomon's trading ships 
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that brought the fame of Solomon to the notice of 
the Queen of Sheba. 

8. The Queen of Sheba conies to learn of Solomon. 

(Verses 1, 2,) 
To "prove him with hard questions" suggests the 
Oriental love of riddles and hard sayings, but also 
includes asking what was hard to her, as problems 
of life and religion. 

9. What she heard and saw. (Verses 3-5.) 

10. Her thoughts are turned to Solomon's God. (Verses 

6-9.) 

11. Natural expressions of friendship and gratitude. 

(Verses 10 and 13.) 

Conclusion, — ^\Ve shall see next Sundav whether Solo- 
men's use of his wealth and power was altogether wise. In 
what way did the trading business help spread the knowl- 
edge of God in Solomon's time? In what way did the 
wealth shown at Solomon's court help to spread God's 
kingdom ? 

Teacher may add that the Jews had a story to teach 
that we can not always know why God does not give a per- 
son worldly wealth or prosperitv. It is the story of Job. 
Tell it briefly. 

(a) The kind of a man Job was. (Job 1: 1-5.) 

(6) Why his wealth was taken away. (Verses G-22.) 

(c) His "comforters" say he must have sinned. 

(Chapters 2-41.) 
{d) God justifies Job. (Chapter 12.) 

Putting Into Action, — Map work of Solomon's trading. 
Also doing daily work as a part of God's plan and in a way 
to win to God's kingdom. Teacher may ask scholars to 
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try during the week to tell some boy or girl whom they 
meet, in school or play, of what they find pleasant or at- 
tractive in Sunday school, and so help spread the knowl- 
edge and attractiveness of God's work as Solomon's traders 
did. 
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Why the Kingdom Was Divided 

Teaching Material: — I. Kings 11: l-4;5. 

Lesson Passage: — I. Kings 11:4-13^ 2G-31. 

(If Lesson Chapter I was omitted, or if it was taken and 
Chapter J** is to be omitted, teacher may use material 
from those chapters with this.) 

Side Lights, — "The building of a great national Sanc- 
tuary was, indeed, an exceptional work which might enlist 
the highest and best sympathies, and make the people will- 
ing to submit to any sacrifices. But this was followed by 
the construction of a magnificent palace, and then by a 
succession of architectural undertakings (I. Kings 9:15, 
17-19) on an unprecedented scale." — Edeksheim, p. 115. 

"In order to carry out his tremendous building schemes 
Solomon adopted a system of enforced labor. In the earlier 
years these laborers were drawn from the Canaanites re- 
maining in the land. Later drafts were made also on all 
Israel, and 3,300 overseers were appointed to direct their 
labor. Forced labor is fatal to a people's spirit, and par- 
takes of the nature of oppression and slavery.'' — Commis- 
sion Notes, p. 90. 

"Copying the Pharaohs in their magnificence, he copied 
them also in their disregard of human suffering." 

"The revolution that followed had, like most other revo- 
lutions, financial disorder as the chief among its causes. 
The people complained, not of the king's idolatry, but of 
their burdens. ... If, on the one side, the division of 
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the kingdom c-ame as a penalty for Solomon's idolatrous^ 
ai>ostasy from Jehovah, it was, on another, the n^neeis of 
a selfish passion for g\or\\ itself the most terrible of all 
idolatries." — Smith's Bible Dictioxart — Solomon. 

"It is to this desire of surpassing other Eastern courts 
that the size of Solomon's harem must be attributed. * 

"As Holy Scripture puts it, when Solomon was old, 
and less able to resist influences around, he so far yielded 
to liis foreign wives as to build altars for their worship. 
This in the scriptural and real sense was already to *go 
after Ashtoreth and Milcom' (I. Kings 11:5). But the 
sacred text does not state that Solomon personally ^served 
them' ; nor is there any reason for supposing that he either 
relinquished the ser>'ice of Jehovah, or personally took part 
in heathen rites/' "Whenever the Jewish kings were per- 
s^mally guilty of idolatry, the Hebrew word avad, ^served' 
is used." 

Jerol>oain was a young Ephraimite. "His energy, 
talent, and aptitude pointed him out as a fit permanent 

overseer of the forced labor of his tribe His 

trilicsmen, as a matter of course, came to know him as their 
chief and leader, while in daily close intercourse he would 
learn their grievances and sentiments." — Edersheim, pp. 
110, 111, 116. 

He worked on the fortifications of ^lillo. ^^e then 
at^pired to royal state. Like Absalom before him, in like 
circumstances, though now on a grander scale, in propor- 
i'um to the enlargement of the royal e8tal)lishment itself, 
he ke[)t 300 chariots and horses (LXX.), and at last was 
perceived by Solomon to be aiming at the monarchy." 

He saw also "the alienation of the prophetic order, from 
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the house of Solomon . . . this alienation was made evi- 
deiit to Jeroboam very early in his career. He was leaving 
Jerusalem, and he encountered, on one of the block-payed 
roads which ran out of the city, Ahijah, ^the prophet' of 
the ancient sanctuary of Shiloh. Ahijah drew him aside 
from the road into the field (LXX), and, as soon as they 
found themselves alone, the prophet, who was dressed in 
a new outer garment, stripped it off," etc. — Smith's 
Bible Dictionary — Jeroboam, 

"The chief garments of the Hebrews were the tunic or 
inner garment, and the mantle or outer garment . . . 
The tunic was of linen, and was worn next to the skin, 
fitting loosely to the body . . . The mantle was a piece 
of cloth nearly square, and two or three yards in length 
and breadth, which was wrapped around the body, or tied 
over the shoulders, or worn loosely flowing." — ^Bible Dic- 
tionary (American Tract Society) — Garments, 

"Himself an Ephraimite (from Shiloh), the prophet 
would not only be acquainted with Jeroboam, but also 
know the sentiments of his tribesmen ... It was not, 
therefore, Ahijah who invited Jeroboam to rebellion . . . 
Rather did he act simply as the divine messenger to Jero- 
boam, after the latter had resolved on his own course." . , 
(I. Kings 11: 37). — Edersheim, p. 117. 

Jeroboam was to have ten tribes, and Solomon's suc- 
cessors two. Israel, whose other name was Jacob, had 
twelve sons; hence the twelve tribes, except that the tribe 
of Levi, being priests, was not counted. The Levites were 
given cities among all the tribes. The nmnber of tribes 
was made up to twelve by counting each of Joseph's two 
sons. 
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Teacher's Aim. — To teach that the misuse of wealtli or 
power is a sin against God, and usually also against man. 
Also to renew and strengthen the teaching that all good 
things come fi'om Uod, and sin is the misuse of anything 
God has made or given us. 

Poifit of Contact. — If your father or mother gives you 
five cents for the Sunday school collection, have you a right 
to use all or any of it for anything else? Of course this 
does not hold when money is given simply as "spending 
money." Would you think it high-principled to use even 
the spending money your parents gave you for anything of 
which you knew they did not approve ? No, that would be 
using their gift in breaking what commandment ? 

Lesson Setting. — AVlio placed Solomon on the throne of 
Israel? (David and his chief men, acting as servants of 
God.) Who alone made it possible for so young a king to 
hold such a position in those violent and unsettled times? 
On what occasion did God offer Solomon whatever he 
might ask? For what did he ask? What else did God say 
He would give Solomon? Through what means did God 
give Solomon his wealth? (See last lesson.) Tell some of 
the things for which Solomon used his wealth. What in- 
fluence did this have, and upon whom? 

Can you think of any unfavorable influence that the 
spending of so much money at Solomon's court might 
have ? What ? It was appropriate for the king to do hand- 
somely what had to be done. But when he did unnecessary 
things for mere show it was a first step in misusing his 
power. Soon Solomon took notice of the extravagances of 
some of the despotic monarchies around him. Instead of 
thinking of the wrong of this extravagance, he tried to 
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equal the display of those courts. (Teacher may suggest 
some of the evils and suffering caused by Solomon in liis 
demand for labor and wealth.) But those monarclis did 
not know Solomon's God. They did many things that 
Solomon ought to have known were wrong. Among other 
things they tried to have as many wives as they could. 
Sometimes they had many hundreds. Solomon, having 
taken the first step down hill, soon imitated this also. It 
was a further misuse of his wealth and power. Let us see 
what was the outcome. 

LESSON STOKY. 
I. — Solomon's Great Sin. 

1. Solomon's wives turn his heart partly from God. (F. 

Kings 11:4-6.) 

2. Solomon builds ^'high places" for their gods. (Verses 

7,8.) 

II. — Punishment Foretold. 

3. God's displeasure. (Verses 9, 10.) 

4. God pronounces punishment. (Verses 11-13.) 

III. — Jeroboam's Part Foretold. 

5. The man who was to be God's instrument in bringing 

about the punishment. (Verses 26-28.) 

6. The prophet's graphic sign of what was to happen. 

(Verses 29-31.) 

(Teacher may add.) 
{a) A warning to Jeroboam. (Verses 37-39.) 
(&) The death of Solomon. (Verses 40-43.) 
Note. — If Chapter J** is not to be taken separately, 
teacher may include its main facts here. 
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Conclusion, — How did Solomon's down-hill course be- 
gin ? To whom did his misuse of power and wealth bring 
harm and even suffering? What is sin? (The knowing 
misuse of anything God has made or given us.) ^Vho gives 
us money or wealtli, or the power to obtain them ? Against 
whom, then, is the misuse of money, wliether in mere show, 
in gambling, or in any other way, a sin? 

Putting Into Action, — Teacher may add that some 
well-off parents' children are given no spending money be- 
cause there are so few things children can do with money 
that would be a right use of it. It is better for young peo- 
ple to spend no money than to learn to misuse it. How 
many here will tell me next Sunday either that they have 
spent no money during this coming week; or that they 
spent none except for some purpose which they can tell 
and show was a good use of the money? (Teacher must 
be sure to ask about this the following Sunday if the ques- 
tion is asked here. If she can carrv it, she mav continue 
the guiding of the scholars in this matter and so form right 
habits in the scholars.) 

(Take note regarding the use of the next chapter.) 
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**SUPPLEMEXTARY CHAPTER J**. 

Rehoboam and his Rival Jeroboam 

(This Chapter may be omitted, if fewer Lessons be desired.) 

Teaching Material: — I. Kings 12:1-33. 

Lesson Passage: — L Kings 12:1-24. 

Side Lights, — There are reasons for thinking that the 
age of Eehoboam . at his accession was twenty-one, not 
forty-one (I. Kings 14:21). Owing to the form of the 
letters in the original this would be an easy mistake of a 
copyist. In II. Chronicles 13 : 7 he is called ^^oung." In 
addition to the LXX inserted after I. Kings 12 : 24 we are 
told that he was sixteen years old at the time of his acces- 
sion. It is unlikely that Solomon entered upon an alliance 
with an Ammonitess (see I. Kings 14: 21 and 11 : 1) until 
comparatively late in life, 

"Shechem. Nablus, the modern representative of this 
ancient city, is in the very heart of the rich heritage of 
Josepli. Its position is midway between Dan and Beer- 
sheba and almost midway between the sea and the Jordan. 
It is thirty miles from Jerusalem . . . and about six- 
teen from the nearest ford of the Jordan. The city over- 
spreads the narrow Avatershed which lies between Ebal and 
Gerizim, parting the rivulets which flow from their bases 
on either hand, to east and west." Streams burst forth 
copiously within its walls. ^^It was the general meeting 
place for the tribes during the lifetime of Joshua . . . 
(Joshua 8:33; 24: 1-25)."— Stewart, pp. 145-147. 

Shechem was the ancient capital of Ephraim. "It were 
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« 
a mistake to ascribe the separation of the ten tribes entirely 
to the harsh and foolish refusal of Eehoboam to redress 
the grievances of the people. This only set the spark to the 
inflammable material which had long been accumulating. 
(See last lesson.) . . . We have also called attention to 
the deep-seated tribal jealousy between Ephraim and 
Judah." — Edersheim, p. 124. 

" ^I will chastise you with scorpions' {i.e., scourges fur- 
nished with sharp points). Thereupon arose the formid- 
able song of insurrection, heard once before when the 
tribes quarreled after David's return from the war with 
Absalom : 

" *What portion have we in David? 
What inheritance in Jesse's son? 
To your tents^ Israel! 
Now see to thy own house, O David!' " 

— Smith's Bible Dictionary — Rehoboam. 

Rehoboam sent Adoram, the superintendent of the trib- 
ute and of forced labor^ to reduce the rebels to reason; 
but the presence of the hated official called forth such feel- 
ings that he was stoned to death, and Eehoboam himself 
[see marginal rendering of v. 18] narrowly escaped the 
same fate by flight to Jerusalem. 

"I. Kings 12 : 15. Wherefore the King. Better as Re- 
vised Version, So the king . . . there is no giving of a 
reason implied, but the summing up of a narrative. 

"For the cause was from the Lord: . . . The course of 
events had been shaped by Solomon's transgression, and 
they were left by God to work out their natural results. 
The sin of the father was here visited on the child."^ — 
LuMBY — Carnhndge Bible. 

Teacher s Aim. — To show the folly and wrong of tak- 
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ing advice or infonnation, however pleasant, on serious 
matters from those who know little or nothing more than 
we, when we have or can obtain the advice or information 
of those through whom it is known that God is wont to 
speak. 

Point of Contact, — ^When you are hungry, where do you 
go for something to eat? If you are too far away, or for 
any reason can not go home, such as being in town shop- 
ping with your mother and not wanting to take the time 
to go home, where do you go? (Some store or place that 
makes a specialty of eatables.) Where else might you go? 
(To some friend of your parents.) If you felt seriously 
ill, or thought you had caught some such disease as the 
scarlet fever, to whom would you go? Yes, in this case 
too, you would go either to those in your home whom God 
has given us and who understand the matter, or to one who 
lias made a specialty of the subject, as a doctor. What 
would you think of a boy or girl who when hungry or ill 
only went to some other boy or girl about it? Would the 
case be the same if the question was one of knowledge or 
advice on a serious subject? Let us see how it was with 
the young king in to-day's lesson. 

Lesson Setting. — ^What was the name of David's son 
who became king? What great building was erected dur- 
ing Solomon's reign? Tell some of the other purposes for 
which Solomon used his great wealth. What queen visited 
him? In what undesirable way did Solomon try to be 
like the oriental monarchs of his time? What did Solo- 
mon's wives lead him to do? What did God say was to 
happen as a punishment? Who else was told of this? 
What kind of a man was Jeroboam, and in what position 
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had Solomon put liim ? How many of the tribes of Israel 
was he to have ? How many would this leave to Solomon's 
successor ? What prophet told Jeroboam this, and in what 
way did he make the division graphic ? 

LESSON STOEY. 
I. — Kehoboam's Problitm. 

1. Rehoboam goes to Shechem to be made king. (I. 

Kings 12:1.) 

2. Jeroboam appears. (Verses 2, 3a.) 

3. Israel makes a request. (Verses 3b-5.) 

II. — ^Rehoboam's Advisers. 

4. Rehoboam consults his father's advisers. (Verses 

6, 7.) 

5. Rehoboam consults his boy friends. (Verses 8-11.) 

III.— Rehoboam Takes Boys' Advice. 

6. The people return on the day appointed. (Verse 12^.) 

7. Rehoboam^s answer to Israel's request. (Verses IS- 

IS.) 

IV. — The Consequexces. 

8. The ten tribes of Israel refuse allegiance to Rehoboam. 

(Verses 16, 17.) 

9. Rehoboam flees. (Verses 18, 19.) 

10. Jeroboam made king over Israel. (Verse 20.). 

11. Rehoboam would fight to regain Israel. (Verse 21.) 

12. God forbids Rehoboam to fight. (Verses 22-24.) 

(Teacher may add.) 

V. — Jeroboam Introduces Idolatry. 

a. Jeroboam fears the influence of the feast at JeruBalem. 
(Verses 25-27.) 
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b. Jeroboam makes two golden calves. (Verses 28-30.) 

c. Jeroboam and the people sacrifice to the calves. 

(Verses 31-33.) 

Conclusion, — Through which of liehoboam's advisers 
do you think God would have spoken ? Through what two 
kinds, or classes, of people is God^nost likely to give us 
an answer when we want information or help? (1. Those 
whom He has placed especially over us, as our parents and 
their friends. 2. Those who have made an especial study 
of the subject we want to know about, as doctors and 
teachers, if they have done so in working Avith God.) To 
whom shall we look for strength not to let young com- 
panions influence us too much in serious matters ? 

Putting into Action. — Map work. Also teacher should 
try so to have the confidence of the scholars that they will 
go to her on serious subjects. Unfortunately some of the 
questions that children most want to ask, their parents 
often will not answer, and the teacher hardly feels at lib- 
erty to answer. However, these lessons are intended for 
rather young scholars, and if the teacher can bring it about 
that every scholar in the class voluntarily stays after school 
at least once in the term for a friendly question or talk, she 
Avill be doing as much as can be expected at this age in 
paving the way for more serious questions and proper con-, 
sultations later. 
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Elijah and the Famine 

Teaching Material: — I. Kings 16:23 to 17:24. 

Lesson Passage: — I. flings 17: 1-24. 

Side Lights, — For King Ahab see Side Lights, Chap- 
ter XL 

"Elijah the Tishbite has been well entitled ^the grand- 
est and the most romantic character that Israel ever pro- 
duced.^ . . . His rare, sudden, and brief appearances, 
his undaunted courage and fiery zeal, the brilliancy of his 
triumphs, the pathos of his despondency (Lesson Chap- 
ter XIL), the glory of his departure, and the calm beauty 
of his reappearance on the Mount of Transfiguration, throw 
such a halo of brightness around him as is equalled by 
none of his confreres in the sacred story. The ignorance 
in which we are left of the circumstances and antecedents 
of the man who did and who suffered so much, doubtless 
contributes to enhance our interest in the story and the 
character. . . .*' 

His endurance was remarkable. (Running before 
Ahab's chariot, the hardships of the Cherith, the forty days' 
fast.) His ordinary clothing consisted of a long garment 
and a "girdle of skin round his loins, which he tightened 
when about to move quickly (I. Kings 18: 16). But in 
addition to this he occasionally wore the ^mantle,' or cape, 
of sheepskin, which has supplied us with one of our most 
familiar figures of speech. In this mantle, in moments of 
emotion, he would hide his face (I. Kings 19 : 13), or when 
excited would roll it up as into a kind of staff. 
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"The solitary life in wliieh these external peculiarities 
had been assumed had also nurtured that fierceness of zeal 
and that directness of address which so distinguished him. 
It was in the wild loneliness of the hills and ravines of 
Gilead [on the further side of the Jordan] that the knowl- 
edge of Jehovah, the living God of Israel, had been im- 
pressed on his mind, which was to form the subject of his 
mission to the idolatrous court and country of Israel/' — 
Smith's Bible Dictionary — Elijah. 

"The rendisring, II. Kings 1:8^ ^a hairy man' is in- 
correct. The expression means a man arrayed in a hairy 
garment — as we gather, of black camel's hair." — Eders- 
HEiM, p. 188, note. 

The Wady Cherith was probably on the east side of 
Jordan. Zarephath — ^the Sarepta of the New Testament — 
was a heathen city, on the coast road almost midway be- 
tween Sidon and Tyre. It was within the domains of 
Ahab's wicked father-in-law, and therefore a place where 
Elijah would be least likely to be sought. Notice the grow- 
ing faith of the widow from "thy God" in verse 12 through 
verse 18 to verse 24. 

Teacher's Aim. — To show that those who work with 
God must not expect a life of ease, but must cultivate a 
hardy and uncomplaining nature. 

Point of Contact. — How many here like fish to eat? 
How many like every vegetable that grows well near here ? 
(Name them and ask about each.) How long do you think 
you could be satisfied with just bread, water, and one other 
thing, such as fish, to eat? Why is it desirable to like 
everything that is good to eat ? Why is it desirable not to 
depend on or indulge in much fancily prepared food ? 
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Mention some matters, besides that of food, in which some 
people are fussy while others are hardy and uncomplaining. 
(Bumps and bi-uises, cold, etc.) AVliich do you think the 
better type, other things being equal, the person who must 
have comforts and delicacies, or the person who is hardy 
and uncomplaining ? 

Lesson Setting, — Would you call David's life a life of 
ease or one of hardship? What were some of his hard- 
ships ? Was Solomon^s life one of ease or one of hardship ? 
(As God made it, it was one of hardship; but he made it 
one of ease and luxur}\) To what sins did Solomon's 
luxury lead ? AVhat happened to the kingdom because of 
these sins ? W^ho succeeded Solomon to the throne ? What 
did the people of Israel ask of Rehoboam ? What two sets 
of people did he consult about this? Which advice did he 
take? How many tribes deserted him on this account? 
Who became the king of the ten tribes of Israel? So we 
have now two kingdoms, one called Israel and the other 
called Judah. Which was in the north? Which south? 

What was the capital of Judah? What great religious 
building Avas there? By Jewish law the people from all 
parts of the land were to go to worship at this Temple 
every year. But Jeroboam antl the kings of the north were 
afraid that to go there would make the ])eople of his king- 
dom want to unite again with those of Judah, so he encour- 
aged the people to worship calves of gold and to be disloyal 
to God. Having begun wrong, tlie kings of Israel became 
worse and worse. Finally a king named Ahab was so bad 
that he made an altar for the heathen god Baal. For these 
sins God finally sent a punishment, and sent His prophet 
to tell the king that it was of God. 
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LESSON STORY. 
I. — Elijah the Bold and Hakdy. 

1. The bold prophet and his message. (I. Kings 17: 1.) 

2. His journey and hiding. (Verses 2, 3.) 

3. Elijah subsists on bread, fish, and water. (Verses 

4-6.) 

II. — Elijah's Genuineness Inspires Confidence and 

Friendship. 

4. An even longer journey. (Verses 7-iOa.) 

5. Elijah meets another sufferer from tlie famine. 

(Verses \0h-V2.) 
G. Elijah's faith in God's quiet voice. (Verses 13, 14.) 

7. Elijah's manner incites confidence and friendship. 

(Verses 15, 16.) 

III. — Elijah Has Power from God. 

8. A sorrow. (Verses 17, 18.) 

9. Elijah's sympathy and prayer. (Verses 19-21.) 
10. God hears the voice of Elijah. (Verses 22-24.) 

(Dwell less on III. than on I. and II., as the similar 
story of Elislia and the Shunanmiite will be taken later.) 

Conclusion. — In what ways did Elijah show a hardy 
nature? In what ways did lie show an imcomplaining dis- 
position? We shall learn more of Elijah in the next few 
lessons. 

What kind* of life helps one to have a simple and 
liealthy appetite? ITnfortunately some people's businesses 
keep them much of the time indoors and in less healthy 
conditions. What can such ])eople try to do to become or 
keep healthy and hardy? Why should we cultivate a 
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healthy, hardy and uncomplaining nature? Do those wlio 
work with God usually have lives of ease, or lives of strug- 
irle and hardship? (All true workers have more or less 
hardship, altliou^li I hey may al>o have many blessings.) 

Did Christ Ilini?i*lf have a life of ease on earth, or of 
hardship? Yet Christ wanted His joy to be in us. How 
many want to cultivate the joy of uncomplaining, hardy 
natures, readv for Go<rs work? 

Putting Into Action. — Map work. Also let each 
scholar liame, if he has not already done so, some article 
of healthy food that he does not like, and report each Sun- 
day until he has learned to like it. Teacher may make 
a list of good foods that children often do not like and see 
how many each scholar can learn to like. Keep the ideal 
of the lesson before the scholars in this work. 
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The Contest on Mount Carmel 

Teaching Mateuial: — I. Kings 18: 1-lG. 

Lesson Passage : — I. Kings 18 : 1-39. 

Side Lights, — "Ahab, son of Omri, seventh king of the 
separate kingdom of Israel, and second of his dynasty. 
The great lesson which we learn from his life is the depth 
of wickedness into which a weak man may fall, even 
though not devoid of good feelings and amiable impulses, 
when he abandons himself to the guidance of another per- 
son, resolute, unscrupulous and depraved. The cause of 
his ruin was his marriage with Jezebel, daughter of Eth- 
baal, or Eithobal, king of Tyre, who had been priest of 
Astarte, but had [murdered and] usurped the throne of 
his brother Phalles." — Smith's Bible Dictionary — Ahah, 

"The worship of Astarte was connected with the most 
impure and licentious rites [as] is apparent from the close 
connection of this goddess with Asherah, or, as our trans- 
lators rendered the word, ^groves' [see I. Kings 18: 19]." — 
Smith's Bible Dictionary — Ashtoreth, 

"The deflection of Mount Carmel breaks the continuity 
of the range to which it belongs, and opens up an easy 
passageway [the Plain of Esdraelon] from the Mediter- 
ranean sea to the valley of the Jordan. ... It [Mount 
Carmel] is a ridge about eighteen miles in length which 
terminates in a bold headland on the Mediterranean coast. 
At its eastern extremity, the starting point of the deflec- 
tion [from the other mountains of Ephraim], it is 1,730 
feet above the sea. The elongated beak at its western ex- 
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tremity is 550 feet above the water. . . . The scene of 
this memorable conflict was at the eastern or landward end 
of the ridge, some twelve miles from the sea. The probable 
place of the sacrifice . . . still bears the name El Mah- 
rakah, the T)urning' or 'the sacrifice.' It is a rock platfonn 
or terrace, 300 feet lower than the summit of the mountain 
and 1,400 feet aboAc the bed of the Kishon. There is a 
deep spring \i'ith a stone-built square reservoir, in the 
upper part of this platform, in which have been found 
shell-fish such as exist only in permanent fresh-water 
streams or pools. Dr. Tristram thinks this fact sufficient 
of itself to establish the presumption that this deep and 
shaded spring, fed from the rocks of Carmel, remained 
throughout the three years' drouglit. 

"The after scene . . . is in keeping with all the facts 
of observation and exi>erience with respect to . . . tlie 
behavior of the Kishon at this point, when there is a sud- 
den cloud-burst over tlie plain. To cross this river and 
avoid the danger of swamping in the alluvial bed of Es- 
draelon, before he should reach Jezreel, eighteen miles 
distant, required quick Avork in the face of the on-coming 
tempest. In order that he might hasten the king's flight 
the stern prophet of Israel becomes, for tlie moment, a 
messenger of deliverance . . . 'and he girded up his 
loins, and ran before Ahab to the entrance of Jezreel.' '' — 
Stewart, pp. 120, 134-137. 

Teacher's Aim. — To teach that working with God in- 
cludes not only careful ol)edienct% but faith and prayer 
that God will do the most iiinx>rtant part. 

Point of Contart. — Did vou ever have anv one in vour 
family s(»riously ill? What could you do to help? (Per- 
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haps merely keep cpiiet. That is something under sucii 
circumstances.) If your younger brother or sister told you 
to go out at night to some new and distant store for some 
new medicine, would you go? Why not? In response to 
whose telling would you go? Why? What would you 
ask of your father, mother, or the doctor of their calling? 
(Careful directions.) And when you had succeeded in get- 
ting the medicine, would you put it on the table and not 
say anything? (Not unless you had been told to.) What 
would you do? (Take it to the person who had sent you 
and was tending the case, and say by word or act, "Here is 
the medicine, please do all you can to make so-and-so 
well.") Then to help in sueli a serious matter, what quali- 
ties would we want? (Careful obedience, or we might go 
to the wrong store or get the wrong article. Faith in the 
person who sent us, or we should probably not go at all in 
the dark to a strange place. And prayer, by word or man- 
ner, that the person in Avhom we had such faith would do 
the more important part of healing the sick one.) 

Teacher may also draw from the scholars the o])odioneo 
to God's laws of nature, the faith and prayer of word or 
action in the life of a farmer or planter.) 

Lesson Setting. — At the time of which we arc studying, 
what cause of distress and trouble had come upon Is- 
raeli Who had told King Ahab that the famine would 
come? To what brook did God send Elijah? On what did 
Elijah live during the first part of the famine ? When the 
brook Cherith dried up, where was Elijah sent? To what 
had the famine reduced the widow? On what did the boy. 
the widow, and Elijah live for many days? What finally 
happened to the boy? TTow did Elijah bring comfort to 
the distressed mother? 
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LESSON S1M)KY. 
1, — JIovv Eli.iaii SiiowKi) 11iaisi:lf to Aiiah. 

1. The first thing necessary when God would relieve the 

famine. (T. Kings 18: 1, 2.) 

2, Ohadiah's character and work. (Verses 3-0.) 

.'5. Ohadiah the means of bringing Ahah and Elijah to- 
gether, (Verses 7-16.) 

II. — The Challenge. 

4. Who was the cause of the trouble. (Verses 17, 18.) 

5. A summons and place of meeting. (Verses 19, 20.) 
G. The challenge and its acceptance. (Verses 21-24.) 

III. — The Contest. 

7. Elijah gives his opponents first choice and first chance. 

(Verse 25.) 

8. Hieir efforts and Elijali's stimulating mockings. 

(Verses 20-28.) 

9. Their failure. (Verse 29.) 

10. Elijah's reverent and orderly preparations. (Verses 

30-33fl.) 

11. Elijah's means of avoiding suspicion. (Verses 33ft- 

35.) 

12. Elijah's prayer. (Verses 30, 37.) 

13. Elijah wins. (Verse 38.) 

IV. — The Outcome. 

14. The people acknowledge God. (Verse 39.) 

(Teacher may add, telling briefly) : 
(n) The false prophets are destroyed. (Verse 40.) 
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(b) Eain looked for. (Verses 41-43.) 

(c) Eain comes, (Verses 44-46.) 

Conclusion, — In what ways did Elijah show careful 
obedience? In what did he show complete faith in God? 
(1. Eeadiness to show himself to Ahab, Avho might haVe 
killed him. 2. Faith that God would not take Iiiin awav 
if Obadiah went for Ahab. 3. Faith tliat God woukl send 
fire. God had evidently told Elijah in some way that He 
would do this. 4. Faith that God would send rain.) Did 
Elijah think that all this faith and careful obedience 
made prayer unnecessary? When do we know that he 
prayed? (May read the prayer of verses 36 and 37 again.) 
When besides this was Elijah apparently praying? (See 
Verse 42.) 

Putting Into Action. — Map work. Also, where prac- 
ticable, ask — How many would like to close this lesson 
with a prayer that we may have faith and obedience in 
carrying out the work God gives us to do, and that He 
will do the more important part necessary to make a happy 
and successful outcome? (Teacher lead in such a prayer.) 
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Elijah at Horeb 

Teaching Material: — I. Kings 1?): 1-21. 
Lessox Passage: — I. Kings 19: 1-21. 

Side Lights, — **If slic [Jezebel] liad lx*en st) XxAd as 
ivally to puriK)8c liis [Elijair.sJ niunler, slie would not have 
given him warning of it, ami . . . the referenee to 
twenty-four houi*8 as the limit of his life must rather have 
l>een intended to induce Elijah to immediate flight. And 
she succeeded in her purpose — ^not, indeed, from fear on the 
part of the prophet, but from deep disappointment and 
depression, for which we may in some measure find ever a 
physical cause in the reaction that must have followed on 
the day after Carmel . . . 

^'The Rothem is not a juniper-tree (as in the Author- 
ized Version), but a species of large, wide-spreading broom, 
which generally grows near water-courses, and serves as 
protection alike from the sun and the wind. 

"The deep despondency of Elijah's soul found utterance 
in the entreaty to be released from work and suffering 
. . . As so often, God in His tender mercy gave His be- 
loved the precious relief of sleep. And more than that — 
he was to have evidence that even tliere he was not for- 
saken. An angel awakened him to minister to his wants. 
God careth for the body . . . 

"... And so he came ultimately unto ^the mount of 
God/ to Hhe cave' — perhaps the very ^cleft of the rock' 
where Moses had first been permitted to hear the glorious 
revelation of what Jehovah was. ... It was a wondrous 
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place in which to spend tlie night, (this is the meaning of 
the word 'lodge' in verse 9), and to hear amidst its silence 
the voice of Jehovah. 

"After the earthquake^ fire — not in fire Jehovah ! And 
after the fire^, sound of soft silencing (audible, gentle, still- 
ing — so literally) ! Elijah could not but have understood 
the meaning of this. He knew it when, at the ^souhd of 
soft stilling' he wrapj)ed his face in the mantle and came 
forth in most reverent attitude to stand before Jehovah 
. . . Wlien He conieth it is not in these [storm, earth- 
quake, fire], but in the gentle stilling of them. To learn 
this was a real, though not expressed, answer to Elijah's 
despondency ... If the Lord Himself had not been in 
the desolating messengers of terror, why should Elijah have 
expected it in the judgments which he was commissioned 
to execute ? Nay, if Elijah himself had come forth to wor- 
ship not in the storm, the earthquake, nor the fire, but had 
waited for the Presence of the Lord in the soft, gentle, 
stilling sound, why should he wonder if the revival of Is- 
rael's worship awaited a similar manifestation?" — Eders- 
HEiM, Vol. VI., pp. 28-33. 

"To Elijah came God's supreme revelation of love and 
patience in the loneliness of the desert mountain. . . . 
Elijah did not wipe out the religious and social evils of his 
time . . . But the effect of his ministry was to keep 
alive the old ideals." — Commission Teachers' Notes — 
History of Old Testament Times, Part II., p. 25. 

Teachers Aim. — To teach that while God may speak 
to us through unusual events, He more generally speaks in 
times of stillness to those who in spirit and in truth are 
ready to hear His quiet voice. 
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Point of Contact. — Did you ever see a person sitting 
quietly, thinking; and then see a change come over his 
face, perhaps a smile, or a brightening in his eye? What 
has taken place? (Some idea or tliought has come to him.) 
Would that thought have come as easily if the person had 
been in a noise and making a noise? (Probably not.) Do 
any thoughts or ideas come to us when we are among peo- 
ple, or engaged in intense activity? (Yes, circumstances 
and people are often the occasions or means by which 
thoughts come.) Then why should people ever be quiet 
and thoughtful ? ( Some thoughts will not come any other 
way.) How do the best thoughts come? (As a result of 
all this; Le., doing things, talking with people, and then 
quietly thinking.) 

Who will help to guide our thoughts if we ask Him? 
How does Qod speak to us? (Have scholars suggest ways, 
such as through circumstances, through people, through 
books, and through our thoughts, including conscience.) 
Do you think God speaks most often in times of noise and 
excitement, or in times of quiet and quiet thoughts? 

Let us see what to-day's lesson seems to say. 

Lesson Setting. — Was Elijah a man of action? What 
did he ever do that required energy and courage? Where 
did the contest with the prophets of Baal take place? De- 
scribe the contest. Why did Ahab have to hurry home at 
the end? How long had it been since there had been rain? 
^Vho told Ahab that the famine would come? Was that 
an easy thing to do, or did it take courage? Why did it 
take courage? (Who wanted to kill the prophets of the 
Lord?) 

Did Elijah ever talk with people in a friendly way? 
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With whom? (Olmdiah. The widow of Zarephath.) Was 
Elijah ever nmcli alone, with tiiue to think and let God 
direct his thoughts or speak to him quietly? Where? (By 
the brook Cherith, as also much of his life.) 

LE8S0X STORY. 
I. — Elijah TJndkii the Juniter Tree. 

1. Jezebel's angry threat. (I. Kings 19: 1, 2.) 

2. Elijah again alone. (Verse 3.) 

3. Elijah tired and discouraged. (Verse 4.) 

4. Elijah rested and strengthened. (Verses 5-7.) 

II. — Elijah on the Desert Mountain. 

5. The journey to Arabia. (Verse 8.) 

fi. The lonely time in the cave draws Elijali to God, 
(Verse 9.) 
(Treat verse 10 as a preliminary statement of what is 
described later.) 

7. God waits till excitements are over. (Verse 11.) 

8. God and the still, small voice. (Verses 12, 13.) 

9. Elijah tells God his discouragement. (Verse 14.) 

10. God tells Elijah how his work is to be finished. 

(Verses 15-17.) 

11. God further encourages Elijah. (Verse 18.) 

III. — Elijah and a New Companion. 

12. The circumstances and call of Elijah. (Verses 19-21.) 
Conclusion, — So was Elijah always alone? Was he al- 
ways inactive? Which time did God take especially to 
speak to Elijah ? Did God speak through striking events, 
or through a quiet voice, perhaps as quiet as a thought 
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itself? Did (icmI s|HNik only of <|uiol things, or of action 
and bold deeds? (Verse IT.) 

What, then, should we give people who live busy, active 
lives a chanct* to do on Sunday? When do we have quiet 
limes in our Chuivli services? (Attract the scholars' at- 
tention, esjKvially to the pause after the Benediction. Tell 
them of the pauses in the Communion service.) Which do 
you think a God and Father who speaks to us in this quiet 
way cares most for, our thoughts, or our words, when we 
pray or sing hymns? WHiat does Christ say about this? 
(S.John 4: 22-24.) 

Putting Into Action. — Map work on Horeb. Also try 
to have the scholars think to whom they are speaking, and 
what they are saying, in tlie closing prayer, so making it 
more than mere words; and have a short pause after the 
prayer. Jjot this l>e a sincere spiritual act on the part of 
the teacher and the si'holars will soon know its reality. 

(Take note regarding the use of the next cliapter.) 
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Ahab and the False Prophets 

(This Chapter may be omitted, if fewer Lessons be desired.) 
Teaching Material: — I. Kings 22: 1-37. 
Lesson Passage:— I. Kings 22: 1-18, 2G-37. 

Side Lights, — "We suggest, he [Dr. Merrill ] says, that 
Kamoth Gilead . . . was identical with the present Ger- 
asa (Jerash). 1. This place would be three days' journey 
from Samaria (if Josephus' statement is to be accepted. 
Antiquities 8: 15; 4). 2. It would be suitable for a city 
of refuge, because it was on one of the main routes which 
would be kept open (according to the command in Deuter- 
onomy 19: 3). 3. For the same reason it would be an ap- 
propriate point at which to command Eastern Gilead and 
Bashan. 4. Here chariots could be used, as we learn they 
were very extensively, in two notable campaigns. (I. 
Kings 22:31-35; IL Kings 9:16). . . . 

• "Jerash or Gerasa, one of the chief cities of the Deca- 
polis, was situated about twenty miles east of the Jordan 
on one of the northern tributaries of the Jabbok . . . 
its elevation is 1,900 feet above sea level. . . . [the 
present ruins of the Roman city lie] on both sides of a 
stream which flows through the city from north to south, 
and which is lined with a thick growth of oleanders." — 
Stewart, pp. 326, 327. 

"Eight or nine years previously, Jehoram, the son of 
Jehoshaphat, then a youth of about fifteen or sixteen, had 
been married to Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and Jeze- 
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bel. ... it was both natural and easy for the two iiion- 
archs whose families and kingdoms were so closely con- 
nected to arrange a personal interview . . . 

*^Jehoshaphat and his retinue were right royally received 
and entertained at Samaria. It was, surely, a strange 
tiling to see a Davidic king of Judah on a visit to the capi- 
tal of the rebel provinces, yet not more strange than that 
one of the decided religiousness of Jehoshaphat sKould con- 
sort with an Ahab . . . 

**The appeal which Ahab made, in the first place to his 
own officers, was about Ramoth-Gilead . . . This city 
Ben-hadad had, under one or another pretext, not given 
up to Ahab, as by his treaty he had bound himself to do 
(I. Kings 20: 24). , . . But he [Ahab] sliould have re- 
membered not onlv that the real blame rested with himself, 
but what the prophet had predicteil as the punishment of 
his guilty folly in allowing Ben-hadad to escape (I. Kings 
20:42).^ 

Were the four hundred prophets court prophets of Ahab 
(see verses 22, 23), something as they of Astarte may have 
been called those of Jezebel ? Could Ahab have "restored 
the ancient rites instituted by Jeroboam, when Jehovali 
was professedlv woi-shipped under the s\*mbol of the golden 
calf? 

"Micaiah at fii*st six>ke in the same terms as the false 
propbets. Such a nuvhanical outward conformity to them 
could not have l>een misunderstood. It meant that Ahab 
did not really wish to have a message from Jehovah . . . 
Ahab evidentlv understood him so. and, rendered bold bv 
the scene which had been enacteil, and by the apparent 
unwillingness, or. it might Ih\ inability of Micaiah to inter- 
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pose, he adjured him to speak only the truth . . . [Miea- 
iah's] words represent, evidently, a vision ; and that, not of 
something literally real, hut as we might term it a para- 
bolic vision ..." 

"If it be asked why . . . Jehoshaphat did not also dis- 
guise himself, the obvious answer is, that the Divine mes- 
sage had not threatened death to the king of Judah, and 
that, if both monarchs had so disguised themselves, it 
would have been virtually an announcement to their fol- 
lowers that they expected defeat." — Edersheim, Vol. VI., 
pp. 62-74. 

Teachers Aim. — To draw the contrast between trying 
to persuade ourselves that our notions are God's will, and 
honestly trying to know God's will and work with Him. 

Point of Contact. — Have any here real watches of their 
own? (If any have, ask when they find them of most use.) 
Suppose your father, wanting you to be on time for school, 
Sunday school, and other things, should give you a real, 
fine watch, and say that so long as you used it to tell you 
the time and not merely as a toy or for show, and really 
were habitually on time, he would keep it in repair for you 
-^for'ybu'^vhof' ijj^ g^ t^ bc^eaned and at- 

fendW te'^fcvbry yc^ar or two — ^how many would do your 
best to use fho wat(jJ> in this way? (Hands up if"it is a 
large class.) What would you think of a boy or girl who, 
if given a good watch under such conditions, would delib- 
erately try to set it back and use it for an excuse for play- 
ing too long or late? What do you think the father of 
such a boy or girl ought to do on the subject? (Take the 
watch away until the child learns to be more true and to 
want to use the watch to help him to do right.) 
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AVhat d(>es God give us to lielj) tell us what we ought 
to do? (PareutH, teachers, eoiiseieiiee, etc.) What would 
you consider a misuse of this inner voice that we call con- 
science? (Draw the answer that to try to persuade our- 
selves something is right, when we feel that it is probably 
wrong, is a misuse of conscience as the setting our watch 
wrong is a misuse of the watch. It helps to spoil our con- 
science and make it dull.) What is the right use of par- 
ents' suggestions, or of the inner voice we call conscience? 
(To listen honestly to them with the silent prayer that God 
will speak to us through them and show us the right and 
the truth.) 

Lesson Setting. — Do you think Elijah honestly tried to 
hear God's voice and know and do what was right? De- 
scribe some occasion when God spoke to Elijah. Where 
was Elijah at the time? From whom was he fleeing and 
why? What had he just done that had left him tired? 
What besides fatigue might have made him discouraged? 
(Jezebel's continued opposition to God and God's proph- 
ets.) (Have scholars tell the full story of Elijah at Horeb.) 
Who was king of Israel at this time ? 

Let us see how far Ahab turned to God^ and whether 
after the Carmel event he honestly tried to hear God's 
voice and know the truth as to what was right 

LESSON STOEY. 
I. — Introduction. 

1. A cause of war between Israel and Syria. (I. Kings 

22:1-3.) 

2. Jelioshaphat's aid asked. (Verses 2, 4.) 
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II. — Thue and False Kffoiits to Kkihv (iitu's Will. 

3. Aliali coimulU lliiticriii^ jiLOjiliels. (Vursuij ~k (1.) 

4. Jehoshaphat seeks to know God's will, (^'erses 7-9.) 
Did Jehoshaphat know ill of tiiose proplieis, or did 

their manner suggest their insinceritv? 
'5. The prophets conspire to say what Ahah ivants, 
(Veraes 10-13.) 

6. Mieaiah's show of eompUanec. (Verses 11, 1">.) 

7. The kings hear the truth. (16-18.) 

III. — The Consequencks of Self-Dec eitiox, . 

8. Micaiah ill treated. (Verses 26-28.) 

9. Ahab's effort to avoid the eonsequenees of self-docep- 

tion. (Verses 29, 30.) 

10. The battle begun. (Verses 31-33.) 

11. Ahab wounded. (Verses 34, 35.) 

12. Ahab's merited end. (A'erses 36, 37.) 
Conclusion. — Do you think Ahab deserved his fate? 

Why? Do people ever try to make tlieir consciences or 
their friends say what they n'ant rather than what is right? 
Is that wise or foolish? \\'hat may happen to the eon- 
science or judgment of a person who does so? (It may be- 
come dull or out of order.) What did Jehoshaphat truly 
seek to know before the important step of going to war? 

Putting Into Action. — Map work. Also helping schol- 
ars truly to seek to know and do God's will in any matter 
that may present itself. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Review of Chapters G to K. 

Teacher's Aim, — To show that great characters in 
God's sight, and even in the eyes of men, arise quite as 
easily, if not more easily, from simple and rugged circum- 
stances as from conditions of ease and luxury. 

Point of Contact. — Which boy or girl can run or play 
tag best half an hour after lunch, the one who has had a 
luxurious lunch of pie and cake, or the one who has had 
a simple and practical one? Which boy or girl has the 
best chance to become a great man or woman, the one who 
lives in luxury, or the one who, either from lack of money 
or from the parents' knowledge of the right and best use of 
money, lives simply and even endures hardship? A\Tio can 
tell me anything of the boyhood of Abraham Lincoln? 
(Teacher suggest other great characters of interest to the 
scholars and show what there was in their earlv lives to 
develop character. If they were rich, as Roosevelt was, 
they probably were brought up practically and perhaps had 
some especial hardship as the physical weakness in Roose- 
velt's case. His youth was one of higii determination, seri- 
ous study, self-restraint, and rugged disposition.) 

REVIEW. 

I. — David as a Boy. 

Did David have a boyhood of ease or of hardship ? In 
what was it one of ease? (His father was well off, he had 
plenty to eat and to wear.) In what was it one of hard- 
ship? (Away from home by the day, and probably by the 
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week, alone, eating what he could carry with hiin or find 
by the way, defending and caring for his father's sheep. 
At home being look*^ down npon by his brothers,) After 
lie was brought to court, was his life one of ease and 
safety, or one of danger, anxiety, aud discipline in self- 
control and discretion? 

II. — David as a Mj\n. 
What kind of a man did David become? How did he 
treat his enemies? What city did he capture? Why was 
the taking of Jerusalem especially desirable or diiRcult? 
(If the review lesson F was omitted, expand the review of 
David's manhood, leaving him a character to be admired.) 

III. — Solomon as a Boy. 
Who succeeded David as king of Israel? If David's 
father was well off, was Solomon's more or less well off as 
far as money went? Do you know of any responsibility 
that Solomon had as a boy? (No.) Do you i;now of any 
hardship tliat he had as a boy? (No.) Have wc any rea- 
son to think he was, or was not, spoiled as a child or boy? 
(Probably not markedly, certainly not intentionally. Wu 
have reason to think that lie studied under Xathan. Wc 
are told definitely that Absalom and Adonijah had been in- 
dulged by David, but it is implied that Solomon had not 
been unreasonably indulged.) What kind of men' had 
Solomon's over-indulged brotliers Absalom and Adonijah 
been? Are they more or less well ihonght of than Solomon? 

rV". — SOLOMOM AS A MaN. 

AVhen Solomon Iwcame king, was the yi 
of Israel an easy or a difficult one to n 
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was it a difficult one to manage? (Tribal jealousies, tlie 
people not long accustomed to a central government, etc.) 
What did Solomon ask of God that ^owed he appreciated 
this ? What , world-famous building was erected during 
Solomon's reign? (If time allows, have scholars describe 
the Temple, telling whence the different materials came.) 
How far did the fame of Solomon's glory and wisdom ex- 
tend ? Who visited Solomon because of it ? Who had hiid 
the foundation of this greatness of Israel, as well as col- 
lected much of the material for the Temple? (David.) 
Did Solomon leave the kingdom in a better, or a worse, 
condition for his successor than it was left to him? 
Against what were the northern tribes on the point of re- 
belling? In what more personal way did Solomon show 
weakness ? On the whole, and in the end, then, was Solo- 
mon a good, a poor, or a bad king? Had he a harder or 
an easier boyhood than David? Was he a stronger or a 
weaker king? (Weaker. He left the kingdom on the de- 
cline while David had left it on the rise.) 

V. — Eeiioboam. 

Who was Solomon's successor? Was he brought up to 
wealth and ease or to hardship ? Was he a weak or a great 
king? What happened to the kingdom under Rehoboaui? 
What was the southern kingdom called? AVhat was its 
capital? What was the northern kingdom called? What 
was its capital? (Samaria.) 

VI. — Elijah. 

What proj)het appeared in the northern kingdom in the 
time of Ahab? We know nothing directly about the boy- 
hood of Elijah, but was he a man who could stand hard- 
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ship, or was he a man of ease and luxury? What hard- 
ships did he endure? (If time allows, have scholars tell 
itt detail.) What did he do which makes him considered 
one of the greatest characters in Old Testament history? 
{Fought a moral battle witli Ahab and all the prophets of 
Baal. Have scholars tell the story.) 

Conclusion. — Which was brought up to most ease and 
havinghis own way, Solomon or his brother Adonijah? 
AVliich became the greatest? "Which had most hardship as 
a boy, Solomon or David? Which was greatest as a man 
and as a king? With which would you couple Elijah, with 
Absalom and Adonijah, with Solomon, or with David? 

Is it necessary to be poor in order to live a simple life 
and be able to stand physical and moral hardship? (No.) 
Was David poor as a boy? (No,) Is it better to bo poor 
and have those qualities than to be rich and not have them ? 
Which do you think is best in God's sight ? 

Putting Into Action. — Speak of those, if there are any, 
who know the memory work of the review perfectly as 
showing themselves able to do a hard thing and therefore 
as cultivating the kind of character which is approved by 
God and admired by man. Encourage them to do the same 
next term. Incite those who can not recite It perfectly 
«'itli God's help to learn it by the following Sunday and so 
not only learn what they will later be glad to know, but 
also be developing in themselves characters able to do hard 
things. 



THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 



The Bible (or Book) is formed by a combination of the 
various Books of tlie Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment. They are accepted by the Christian Church as God- 
given, or "inspired," "holy men of old speaking, as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.'' They are different from 
other books, thus having both divine revelation and divine 
authority. 

As Literature, the Bible shows the individual stvle of 
the writers. We distinguish clearly poetry, lyrics, narra- 
tive, legal documents, prophecy, history,. etc., as literature, 
as well as diversities in language, diction, smoothness of 
form, etc. The Bible writers were penmen, not pens. 

Certain things, seen in our ordinary English Bibles, 
have been inserted there by students in recent years, and 
are manifestly not part of the original Bible and thus not 
"inspired.'' Such are the Marginal Dates, the Italics (put 
in to make sense, on account of omitted words or difficulty 
in translation). Division into Chapters, into Verses, etc., 
Marginal References, Order of Books in English (differing 
from that in Hebrew), Titles of Books and Ascribed Au- 
thorship, Headings of Chapters, Book Endings. Any of 
these, if altered, will not affect the Bible. 

The word "Canon" is used for the Authorized List of 
Books, as accepted by the Churcli Universal. These are 
the ones found in our Bibles ordinarily. In the large 
Bibles, between the Old and the New Testaments, certain 
other "non-inspired" Books, called "the Apocrypha," are 
bound, for convenience, since portions from them are read 
occasionally in the Church Service, as Lessons. The Greek 
and Roman Churches accept these as probably inspired; 
but the general weight of evidence is not at all in favor of 
this view. 
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The Old Testament List is the same, of course, in the 
Hebrew aud English Bibles, but the order differs. In 
Hebrew the books are in three divisions, "the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Writings." A combination of several 
of the books makes the Hebrew List 24, while the English 
is 39. The two lists are given below: 



HEBREW BIBLE. 



I. THE LAW. 

Qenesis 

Exodus. 

Leyiticns. 

Numbers. 

DeateroDomy. 

II. THE PROPHETS. 
The Former Prophets. 

Joshua. 

Judges. 
•1 & 2 Samuel. 
•1 & 2 Kings. 

The Latter Prophets. 

Isaiah. 

Jeremiah. 

Ezekiel. 

Hosea. 

Joel. 

Amos. 

Obadiah. 

Jonah. 

Mioah. 

Nabnm. 

Habakkuk. 

Zephaniah 

Haggai. 

Zechariah. 

Malachi. 

III. THE WRITINGS. 

The Psalms. 

The Prorerbs. 

Job. 

The Song of Songs. 

Ruth. 

Lamentations 

Ecclesiastes. 

Esther. 

Daniel. 

Bsra. I «« 

Nehemiah. \ 

1 & 2 Chronicles.** 
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Combine as one book 



ENGLISH BIBLE. 



PENTATEUCH: 

Joshua. 

I Samuel. 

II Kings. 
Ezra. 



) 



I. HISTORY. 

Genesis, EzoduK. 

Leritious, Numbeib, 

Deuteronomy. 

Judges. Ruth. 

II Samuel. I Kings. 

I Chronicles. il Chronicles 

Nehemiah. Esther. 



Job. 



II. POETRY 
Psalms. 



Ecclesiastes. 



Proverbs 
Song of Solomon. 



III. PROPHETS, GREATER. 



Isaiah. 



Hosea. 
Obadiah 
Nahum. • 
Haggai. 



Jeremiah. 

Ezekiel. 



Lamentations 
Daniel. 



IV. PROPHETS, LESSER. 



Joel. 
Jonah. 
Habakkuk. 
Zechariah. 



Amos. 
Micah. 
Zephaniah. 
Malaohi. 
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I.— THE rNlJKI) KlNiJDOM. 

1. I^atil (1095-1055). I. Samuel 8-31. 

Secret Anointing of Saul by Samuel. 9:1 to 10: 7, 9-16. 
Events Connected with SauKs Election as King. 7: 15 to 

8: 22; 10: 17 to 12: .35. 
The Ammonite War. 11. 
The First Philistine War. 13, 14. 

The Moabite, Edomite, and the Syrian Wars. 14: 47. 
The Amalekite War. 14: 48; lo: 1-35. 
Saul Rejected through Disobedience. 15. 
The Second Philistine War. 17, 18. 

2. Decline of Saul and Rise of David. 13-16. 

David's Introduction to Public Life. 15: 35b to 17: 54. 
David's Growing Popularity and Saul's Insane Jealousy. 

18: 1 to 19: 17. 
David as a Fugitive. 19: 18 to 21: 9; 22: 1-5; 23: 15-18. 
Saul's Vengeance upon the Priests of Nob. 22: 6-23. 
Saul's Pursuit and Davids ^fagnanimity. 23: 1-14, 19-20; 

24; 26. 
David and Abagail. 25: 1-44. 
David Among the Philistines. 21: 10-15; 27. 
David and the Philistine Invasion. 28: 1-2; 29. 
David's Pursuit and Defeat of the Amalekites. 30. 
Saul's Visit to the Medium of Endor. 25: 1; 28: 3-25. 
Defeat and Death of Saul and Jonathan. 31. 

3. David's Reign Over Judah and Over All Israel. II. Samuel 

16 to I. Kings 2 (1055-1015). 
David's Reception of the News of the Death of Saul and 

Jonathan. II. Samuel 1. 
David King at Hebron and Ishbaal at Mahanaim. 2: 1-11. 
Hostilities between the Two Kingdoms. 2: 12 to 3: 1. 
Abner's Disaffection and Death. 3: 6-39. 
David's Treatment of the Son of Jonathan. 4:4; 9. 
Assassination of Ishbaal. 4: 1-3, 5-12. 
David Elected King Over All Israel. 5: 1-5. 
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War with the Philistines. 5: 17-25; 8: 1; 21: 15-22; 23: 
13-17. 

Capture and Establishment of Jerusalem as Capital. 
5: 6-12. 

Establishment of the Ark and Davidic Dynasty at Jeru- 
salem. 6: 7. 

The Census and Preparation for the Temple. 24. 

David's Wars of Conquest. 8: 2-14; 10: 1 to 11 : 1 ; 12: 26-34. 

David's Crime and Punishment. 11: 2 to 12: 25. 

Absalom's Rebellion. 15: 1-18: 32. 

David's Return. 18: 33-19; 43. 

Sheba's Rebellion and the Murder of Amasa. 20: 22. 

Public Execution of the Sons of Saul. 21 : 1-14. 

Adonijah's Attempted Usurpation and Solomon's Establish- 
ment on the Throne. I. Kings 1. 

David's Final Injunctions and Death. 2: 1-11. 

4. The Splendors and Building Enterprises of Solomon^s Reign. 

I. Kings 1-12. (10l'5-975.) 
Removal of Solomon's Opponents. 2: 12-46. 
Solomon's Wisdom. 3: 2-28; 4: 29-34. 
Organization and Glories of Solomon's Kingdom. 3:1; 

4: 1-28; 9: 16, 17a. 
Preparation for His Building Enterprises. 5. 
Building and Dedication of the Temple. 6 to 9: 9. 
Solomon's Palace. 7: 1-12. 

Solomon's Resources and Wealth. 9: 10-28; 10: 11-29. 
Visit of the Queen of Slieba. 10: 1-10, 13. 
Solomon's Idolatry. 11: 1-13. 
Solomon's Adversaries and Death. 11: 14-43. 

II.— THE DIVIDED KINGDOM. 

Israel the Northern Kingdom and Judah the Southern Kingdom. 

Southern Kingdom. 

Evil Reign of Rehoboam (931-915). I. Kings 12-14. 
Sins of the People of Judah. 14. 
Death of Rehoboam. 14. 
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Eril Uti^ni of Abijam (015-913). 15: 1-8. 

(inml Keif^ii of Asa (JM.J-ST^). 15: 8-24. 

Asa's War with Haaslia. 15: 10-24. 

Good Ilojj^ii of Joliosliai)liat (873-849). 15: 24; 22: 42-50. 

NoBTiiEBN Kingdom. 

Rejection of Rehoboara by the Northern Tribes. 12: 1-25. 

Evil Reign of Jeroboam (931-911). 11-14. 

Jeroboam's Idolatry. 12:26-32. 

Prophecy Against the Altar at Bethel. 12: 33 to 13: 34. 

Abijah's Prophecy Against Jeroboam. 14: 1-18. 

Jeroboam's Death. 14: 19-20. 

Evil Reign of Nadab (911-910). 15: 25-28. 

Evil Reign of Baasha (910-887). 15: 28 to 16: 6. 

Evil Reign of Elah (887-886). 16:8-10. 

Evil Reign of Zimri (886). 16: 15-20. 

Divided Reign of Orari and Tibni, 886-883. 1: 16; 21-23. 

Evil Reign of Omri (882-875). 16: 23-28. 

Evil Reign of Ahab (875-854). 16-22. 

Drought Announced by Elijah. 17. 

Elijah Fed During the Famine. 17: 3-24. 

Elijah Meets Ahab. 18: 1-19. 

Jehovah's Vindication on Mt. Carmel. 18. 

Ahab's Wife Tries to Destroy Elijah. 19: 1-4. 

Revelation to Elijah at Horeb. 19: 1-18. 

Call of Elisha. 19: 19-21. 

Murder of Naboth and Elijah's Condemnation of Ahab. 21. 

Deliverance of Samaria from the Arameans. 20: 1-25. 

Ahab's Victory Over the Arameans at Aphek. 20: 26-34. 

Messages of the Unknown Prophet. 20: 35-43. 

Predictions of Micaiah and the Four Hundred False 

Prophets. 22: 1-28. 
Death of Ahab at Ramoth-Gilead. 22: 29-40. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE KINGS OF ISRAEL AND 

JUDAH. 



The dates and events in the time of the Divided King- 
dom cannot be fixed with any degree of exactitude. The 
approximate dates, as given in the margins of our Author- 
ized Bibles, computed by Archbishop Ussher and printed 
first in 1701, have been much modified by several recent 
systems of chronology, appearing in the last generation, 
and more closely conforming to probable history. These 
new systems divide into two main classes : those based on a 
somewhat longer existence of the two kingdoms; and those 
that reduce the period by some forty years. The latter are 
more likely correct, since they are based on more accurate 
chronological data, particularly Assyrian inscriptions. The 
following table is based on that found in the German Bible 
Dictionary of Riehm: 



Kings of Israkl. 



B.C. 

Jeroboam 1 931-911 

Nadab 911-910 

Baasba 910-887 

Klah 887-886 

Zlmri 886 

Omri and Tibnl 886-888 

Omrl 882-876 

Ahab» 876-864 

Ahasiah 864-863 

Joram (or Jeboram). 863-842 

Jehu 842-816 

Jeboahas 816-7v9 

Joash (or Jeboasb).. 799-784 

Jeroboam II 784 744 

Zeoharlab 744 

Shallam 743 

Menabem 743-738 

Pekahiab 738-737 

Pekab 737-734 

Hoshea 734-732 

Fall of Samaria 722 



Pkopukts 
OF ISUAEIm ofjudah 



i 



Blijab 



Elisba. 



)>Amo8 



Isaiah 
Micahj 



Nahnm (?) ( 
Zephaniah } 

Habakkuk^ 
Jeremiah 

Btekiel-j 



Kings of Judau. 



B.C. 

931-916 Rehoboam. 
916-913 Abijam. 
913-873 Asa. 



873-849 Jehoshaphat. 

849-842 Joram (or Jehorain. 

842 Ahasiah. 
842-837 Athaliah. 
837-796 Joash (or Jehoash). 
798-770 Amasiah. 
781-739 Uzzlah (or Azarlah). 

749-734 Jotham. 



734-716 Ahai. 

715-687 Hesekiah. 
687-641 Manasseh. 
641-640 Amon. 

639-609 Josiah. 

609 Jehoahas. 
606-698 Jehoiaklm. 
697 Jehoiaohin 
696-686 Zedekiah. 
686 Destmotion of Jeru- 
salem. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE KINGS OF SYRIA. 

We know but little of Syria's earlier history. It was 
at first called Aram. It was divided into several small 
sections, of which Damascus seems to have been the most 
important. Saul (I. Sam. 14:47) and David (II. Sam. 
8) conquered portions of the land. Syria continued hostile 
to Israel, from the days of Solomon on; but as it was itself 
continually struggling for its defence against Assyria, it 
really served as a protection for Israel against that country. 
It was because of their common foe, Assyria, that King 
Rezin of Syria formed his famous alliance with Pekah, 
King of Israel (11. Kings 15:29; 16:5). Meyer's 
"Geschichte des Alterthums" gives the following rather 
uncertain table of chronology: 

Bezon about 060 b. c 1 Ki. 11 : 23. 

Ben-hadad I about 900 b. c 1 Ki . 15 : 8-20. 

Benbadad II about 870b. c 1 Ki. 20: 1-34. 

Hazael 845 b. C 1 Ki. 19: 15, 17, etc. 

[Ben-badad III? about 790b. o.] 2Ki. 13:3. 

Rezin until 732b. c 2Ki. 15:37; Is. 7:1. 

Assyria Conquers Syria. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE KINGS OF ASSYRIA. 

Soon after 2000 B. C, it is believed that a colony went 
north from Babylonia, and founded what was later the 
great Assyrian Empire. By 1400 B. C. it had become an 
independent kingdom, probably. Its chief city, Nineveli, 
was founded by Shalmaneser I., about 1300 B. C. From 
that time, save for one brief period (1060-930) until 625 
B. C, Assyria was the greatest Eastern Kingdom, its sol- 
diers sweeping over the whole territory surrounding. In 
606, the Medes and Bal)ylonians conquered Nineveh, and 
Assyria became again a Babylonian Kingdom. The period 
of decline above referred to (1060-930) was the time the 
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Teachers' Notes. 

prophets of this period refer quite often to Assyria and 
its people. 

The chronology of Assyrian Kings is approximately as 
follows : 

Sbalmaneser 8<K)-820 B.c. (Not named In the Bible, but tbe As ^yiian 

inscriptions record that tribute was paid bim by Jebu.) 

Tlglatb-pUeser II 745728 b.c lPul)2 Kl. 16: 19. ». 

Sbalmaneser IV 727-723 b.c 2 Ki. 17:8, etc. 

Sargon 722-706 B.c Is. 20:1. 

SennacberibI 705-682 b.g. 2Ki. 18: 18, etc. 

Esar-baddon 681-660 b.c 2. Ki. 19 : 87. 

Assur-bani pal 668-626 B.c.^? Osnapper or Asnapper.) Ezra 4: 10. 

Babylonia Conquers Assyria. 
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CoPYUiaiTT, 190G, BY THE N. Y. S. S. Commission. 
(From the Littlefleld Series.) 
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ISRAEr> AT DAVID'S ACCESSION. 
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COPYKIGHT, 1906, BY THE N. Y. S. S. COMMISSION. 

(From the LittleflcUl Series.) 
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THE DIVIDED KINGDOM. 
Copyright, 1902, hy The Young Churchman Co. 
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MAP OP SYRIA AND ADJACENT LANDS. 
[Copyright, 1896, by the Biblb Study Publishing Co.] 
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THE SYRIAN CONQUEST. 
(Drawn by Stoughton & Stoughton.) 
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OUTLINE MAP OF PALESTINE. 
For Inserting Cities and Events. Courtesy of the Bible Study Co. 
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A New Series •! 

Sunday School Text Books 

A Miiel Series lasei m the SMree Method 

Prepared by a Special Committee of the Sunday School 
Commission of the Diocese of New York. 

A graded Series of Church Lessons, based on thorough 
ed.\xcational and practical principles, the "Source Method," 
f oxLnd so admirable in other series. These Lessons are 
Cl\"urchly, adapted to schools requiring from 26 to 40 Les- 
sons per year, with Reviews and Examinations, definite 
work for home study, with written answer work, and 
special class material. Useful Memoriter Passages con- 
sisting of Hymns, Psalms, Collects, and Scripture Selec- 
tions are provided. Pictures and other aids are suggested. 
Good Maps and Charts are supplied. The several Series 
comprise : 

[No postage, express, or delivery included in prices 
mentioned^] 

KiNDElGARTEN LeSSONS FOR ChURCH SuNDAY SCHOOLS. 

A Manual for the Instruction of Beginners. Cloth, 
75 cts. Postage 7 cts. 

Primary Lesson Manual. 
In preparation. 

The Story of the Christian Year. 

To be used either as a Special Course of Half-a-Year 
or in conjunction with Catechism or Prayer Book 
Courses. 6 cts. 

The Church Catechism Illustrated and Explained. 
Part of the combined Course on Catechism, Christian 
Year, and Prayer Book, or to be used separately as a 
Distinct Course. 12 cts. 
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Our Book of Worship: How to Use the Prayer Book in . T 

Services. 

Part of the combined Course on Catechism, Christian ^ 

Year, and Prayer Book, or to be used separately as a 
Distinct Course. 10 cts. 

Hero Stories of the Old Testament. 

Two sets (2 parts to each set) of Courses, each course 
comprising a year, for children from 8 to 10 years of ^' ' 

age. 

First Year, Part I., 6 cts. 

First Year, Part II., 7 cts. 

Second Year, Part I., 7 cts. Si 

Second Year, Part II., 7 cts. 

Teachers' Manual for Hero Stories. 
First Year, Part I., 25 cts. 
First Year, Part II., 25 cts. 
Second Year, Part I., 25 cts. 
Second Year, Part II., in preparation. 

OR 

Old Testament Stories. 

First Year, Part I., 6 cts. 
First Year, Part II., 6 cts. 
Second Year, Part I., 10 cts. 
Second Year, Part II., 10 cts. 

(1) The Life of Jesus Christ Our Lord. (Junior,) 

Two parts, comprising a one year course for children 
from 10 to 13. 

Part I., 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 

Teachers' Mammal for the Junior Life of Christ. 

Part I., 40 cts. 
Part II., 25 cts. 
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( 2 ) Teachings of Jesus Chhist, or Christian Ethics for 
Younger Children. {Junior Grade.) 

(Designed to follow the foregoing; a One-year Course 
for Children from 10-13 years.) 

Part I., 10 ets. 
Part II., 10 cts. 

2' c ackers' Manual for Christian Ethics, 

Part I., 25 ets. 
Part II., 25 cts. 

Stories of Early Christian Leaders. 

A one-year course on the Apostolic Church, for an ear- 
lier age than the S. Paul Course named below; Le., for 
scliolars from 12-15 years. 

Part I., 10 cts. 
Part II., 10 cts. 

Teachers' HandbooJc on Junior Apostolic Course or Early 
Christian Leaders, 

Part I., 25 cts. 
Part II., 25 cts. 

Old Testament History. 

A one-year course, combining the two-year course of 
Stories into an historic outline, for scholars from 13-15 
years. 

Part I., 10 cts. . 
Part II., 10 cts. 

Teachers* Handbook on Old Testament History. 

Part I., 25 cts. 
Part II., 25 cts. 
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(3) The Life of Jesus Christ the Messiah. (Senior.) 

Two parts, comprising a one-year's course for scholars 
from 14-19. This contains almost nothing of the 
teaching found in the Junior Course. 

Part I., 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 

Teachers' Manual for the Senior Life of Christ, 

Part I., 25 cts. 
Part II., 25 cts. 

(4) The Teachings of Jesus Christ the Messiah 

Concerning the Kingdom of God. (Senior,) 

Two parts, comprising a one-year's course for scholars 
from 14-19. 

Part I., 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 

Teachers' Manual for the Teachings of Jesus Christ the 
Messiah^ Concerning the Kingdom of God, (Senior.) 

Part I., 25 cts. 
Part II., 25 cts. 

S. Paul and the First Christian Missionaries. 

Two parts, comprising a one-year's course for scholars 
from 14-19. 

Part I., 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 

Teachers' Manual for the 8. Paul Course, 

Part I., 25 cts. 
Part II., 25 cts. 

The History of the Christian Church. 

A most interesting one-year course for scholars from 
16 years up to adult age. 

Part I., 15 cts. 
Part II., 15 cts. 
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AIDS IN SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK 

REI.IGIOUS Education. 

A Comprehensive Text-Book. By the Eev. Wm. Wal- 
ter Smith, M.A., M.D., Secretary of the New York 
Diocesan Sunday School Commission. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2.00; by mail $2.20. 

Sunday School Teaching. A Manual for Teacher- 
Training. 

Sunday School Pedagogy, Child-Study, and School 
Organization. A Manual for Teachers and Normal 
Classes. By the Rev. Wm. Walter Smith, M.A., 
M.D. Manila cover, 50 cts. net. Postage 5 cts. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. 

Atlas or Bible axd Missionary ]\rAPs. 

A handbook of 62 maps, for teachers and Sunday 
School pupils, covering Bible and Church History. 
Historical and tracing maps for individual study. 
Prepared by The New York Simday School Commis- 
sion. 3d thousand. 15 cents, by mail 18 cents; 10 or 
more copies, 10 cents each, express charges additional. 

Orders for any of these may be addressed to 

THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwankee, WIS. 

OR TO 

THE NEW YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMISSION 

416 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK 
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OKADBp SUNDAY SCHOOL SCHEME ACCORDIMO TO THE 



TITRBE.POI.D DIVISION— INTELLECT. PEELINGS. AND WILL (I>oma.) 

TMB SUNDXY school FBOBBATION, tBCKBTARY OF THE NSW VOKK ■UNDAV SCHOOL COMMISSION. 
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Sunday School Commission 

Diocese of Neiv York 

•MCISAII mUSE. U% LaUyette Street TeleplMne. 1€M Sfrli« 



Rbt. Canon Pa8Cai« Habbowbb^ Chairman, West New Brightoa, N. T. 
Bit. Wm. Waltbb 8mith« M.A., M.D., Sec*^, 416 Lafayette St. N. T. 
Mb. H. H. PiKii, Treasurer, 140 Pearl St., New York. 



Rbt. Hbnbt Mottbt^ D.D., Church of the Holy Communion, New York. 

Bit. Gbo. R. Van db Watbb, D.D., St. Andrew's Church, New York. 

Rbt. Habbt p. Nichols, D.D., Holy Trinity Church, New York. 

Rbt. DbWitt L. Pblton, Ph.D., St. James' Church, Fordham, N. Y. 

Ret. Milo H. Gatbs, Chapel of the Intercession, New York. 

Rby. Wm. L. Evans, M.A., St. David's Hall, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Rby. Fbank Flood Gbbman, St. Thomas' Church, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Rbt. Robbbt P. Kbbitlbb, Ascension Church, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Rby. John Mockbidqb, Trinity Chapel, New York. 

Rby. Chas. C. Habbiman, St. Ann's Church, New York. 

Rby. Hibam R. Hulsb, St. Mary's Church, ManhattanTille, New York. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

Rbt. Lbstbb Bbadnbb, D.D., St. John's Church, ProTldeace, R. I. 

Nicholas Mubbat Butlbb, LL.D., President of Columbia UniTerslty 
New York. 

Waltbb L. Hbbybt, Ph.D., New York Board of Education. 

Chas. W. Stoughton, Esq., 96 6th Ave., New York City. 

Bdw. R. Finch, Esq., 37 5th ATe., New York City. 

Db. Andbbw F. Cubbibb, Ascension Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Pbof. Stbphbn H. Batnb, Intercession Chapel, New York. 

Mb. Nobman H. Walkbb, Christ Church, New Brighton, New York. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 

The Sundaj School Conunlsalon has endeaTor«d lo collect, clasiifj, 

and exhibit ErEErrHlNQ relating In bd; msnner. directly or Indirectlr, 
1 SuDdajr School Work and Teacblns. We hate now an Biblblt of 
vcc ^6,000 articles, from the United States, Canada, and Europe — 

booke. maps, charts, models, pictures, and other aids. The Exhibit is 

open dall; from ten to flTe. at the officea of 

House, 4ie Laleyctte Street, New Xork. 
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